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THE GUIDEPOST 
(To Charles Dwight Willard) 
‘In the harsh world draw thy breath in pain” 
The Fates decreed; 
As fair Lachesis spun, you smiled, 
Till aged Atropos, cutting the thread, 
Your brave, tired spirit freed. 
And now, emblazoned with great love, 
Your name is as a guidepost set 
Upon the long step way 
That man has trod, 
Up from the earth, to God. 


---MADGE CLOVER 
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Robert Marsh & Frank R. Strong 


Announce the Formal Opening 
of the 


Marsh-Strong Building 


Ninth, Spring & Main Streets 


Saturday, F ebruary f.. 1914 


(Next Saturday) 


Visitors anll be taken on an interesting journey of sight- 
secing throughout the Butlding and made to feel as wel- 
come as good music and an appreciation of their presence 


make possible, 


A trip to the roof—twelve stories above the street—cunll 
reveal the city and its environs 1n a new way and in all tts 


charm. 
Valuable souvenirs will be given to guests. 


Come! 
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ESHLEMAN TAKES UP HIS CROSS 
JELDING to political pressure, emanating prin- 
cipally, it is well understood, from Governor 

Johnson, Mr. John M. Eshleman, president of the 
state railroad commission, finally announces his will- 
ingness to accept the sacrifice mapped out for him 
by his ambitious chief and become a candidate for the 
Progressive nomination for lieutenant-governor. In 
taking up his cross the victim of his principal frankly 
states that he has been assured that he is needed on 
the ticket to strengthen it before the people. In ac- 
cepting the burden laid upon him he rather wistfully 
observes: “Any cause is greater than a part of that 
cause; and I shall enlist cheerfully to go forward 
with Hiram Johnson to fight with all the strength 
that is mine for the extension of those great eco- 
nomic and humanitarian principles which he has es- 
tablished in California. I am willing to lend my aid 
and become a candidate for licutenant-governor.” 


It is doubtful if the sacrifice of John Eshleman will 
have the effect intended. The independent press has 
not taken any too kindly to the idea and even the 
party organs have reluctantly indorsed the proposal 
to weaken the railroad commission by removing its 
chairman from an active office to give him a subordi- 
nate and wholly decorative one. For it is useless to 
try to disguise the fact that Johnson has forced 
Eshleman to lend whatever prestige accrues to his 
personality, by reason of his good work on the rail- 
road commission, to the end that votes may be won 
to the ticket headed by the governor. The victim ts 
compelled to resign an $8,000 position of great trust, 
which he has filled with signal success, to strive for 
a $4000 job which, at best, is a superfluity, since the 
state senate, like the assembly, is amply able to 
choose its own presiding officer. Beyond that, the 
lieutenant-governor has nothing to do save when 
the governor absents himself from the state. 


In this latter contingency lies the one excuse for 
Eshletiem's sacrifice. Unquestionably, the governor 
yearns (© hecome the standard bearer of the party 
nationally and if this honor comes to him he will 
want to give himsclf another prolonged leave of ab- 
sence, with pay, in order to attempt to achieve what 
he regards as his destiny. In that event Eshleman 
will become acting governor and if the impossible 
should happen, the lieutenant-governor would find 
himself in 1917 occupying the executive chair. It is 
a remote possibility and we cannot believe that Eshle- 
is so far deceived as to believe such a miracle will 
come to pass. He is a good soldier and has taken his 
orders from his superior and will put up the best 
front he can assume in the effort to further the am- 
bitions of Hiram Johnson. But in doing so he loses 
to the state a capable official, a needless immolation 
which the people will be inclined to resent. We are 
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of the opmion that the enforced sacrifice will react on 
the man who has thus commandeered the president 
of the state railroad comniission. 





NOT NEW DISTRICT BUT JUDGE WANTED 

ATHER impatiently, the esteemed San Bernar- 

dino Sun asks, Why shouldn’t a new federal ju- 
dictal district be formed in Southern California? 
adding, “Must all of the southland be continually 
under tribute to the big city?” Of course, it is not 
a question of “tribute” to any locality that is the 
governing consideration. The sole matter to de- 
termine 1s,of relief to an overworked federal judge 
and the expediting of litigation now in arrears, which 
the appointment of an additional federal judge would 
bring about. Carving out a new district to follow 
the lines of Representative Kettner’s congressional 
district would hardly afford much relief, since, as we 
have shown, but little of the federal court business 
originates in the interior territory proposed to form 
the new district. 


Surely, the esteemed Sun is not serious in imagin- 
Ing our opposition to the formation of a new district 
as contrasted with the naming of an additional judge 
in Los Angeles, to be of selfish origin? Wholly aside 
from Judge Bledsoe’s candidacy or fitness is the ne- 
cessity first of relieving the present overcrowded 
federal court files. We have no candidate to present 
or to serve, but we do know of many litigants whose 
cases Judge Wellborn is unable to reach because of 
the excess work in his court. A new district would 
be of little service in removing the congestion as any 
lawyer having occasion to try a case in the federal 
court can inform our contemporary. 


We have good reason to believe, however, just as 
we stated in these columns the other day, that Rep- 
resentative Kettner’s influence is retarding the bill 
now in the subcommittee of the house judiciary com- 
mittee and that the San Diego man wants to amend 
the senate bill by the formation of a new district. 
If this is attempted the amended measure will be de- 
feated in the senate is our inside information from 
Washington. Moreover, if a new federal judicial 
district is ever formed it should comprise the central 
counties of the state and not the illogical inverted L- 
shaped district proposed by Kettner. We ask the 
esteemed Editor Harbison to ponder these facts 
which must make appeal to his broad judgment. 


COSTLY RAINS, BUT ULTIMATE BENEFITS 

IKE a passionate child, which goes from torrents 

of tears to effulgent smiles, so Southern Califor- 
nia emerges from her recent “weepy” experience with 
sunshiny face as if to say, “Now, Ill be good; let’s 
forget my exhibition of temper.” And it certainly 
was an exhibition! No longer will the old-timer 
have to refer back to the torrential rains of the 80’s 
when with fine scorn he silences the exclamations of 
the newcomer over a sinart downpour. “Yes, but 
you ought to have seen the riverbed at the height of 
the January 714 rains” will be the standard by which 
to gauge all storms for years to come unless, indeed, 
the recent experience is surpassed, which is hardly 
likely. 

While the damage is severe, estimated at upward 
of a million dollars of property loss, not to speak of 
several precious lives, it is confidently believed that 
the resultant benefits of the bounteous rains will 
mean bumper crops of «ll kinds, reimbursing sufferers 
a hundred fold. Bridges have been washed away, 
railroad tracks undermined, houses toppled from 
their unstable foundations and roadways heavily gul- 
lied, necessitating prodigious repairs but affording 
plenty of work for the unemployed. Perhaps, who 
knows? this was the means taken by an inscrutable 











Providence to ease the tense situation in the centers 
of population on the coast. County supervisors and 
city boards of public works will have their hands full 
for weeks to come in restoring to normal the high- 
ways and thoroughfares ravaged by the storm. 

Damage by floods has been serious in places, but 
all danger of inundations in the Sacramento valley 
secins to be past. The southern portion of the state 
received the brunt of the deluging rains of the last 
week, thereby relieving the tension in the north, due 
to an earlier visitation. Snows in the high Sierras 
are reported of unprecedented depth, seriously re- 
tarding railroad traffe and the rains following so 
swiftly added to the physical disabilities encountered 
by the railroads, principally experienced in track 
washouts and damaged culverts. However, these are 
factors not unexpected in the operating departments 
and prompt attention to the demands will quickly 
overcome temporary delays. In spite of all discom- 
forts and losses smiling faces predominate. The 
rains are costly, but their ultimate good results more 
than compensate for the damage inflicted. So why 
be downcast or resentful? 
ease of Southern California clouds has a significance 
out of the ordinary, giving assurance as it does of 
bountiful harvests. Will the choir please lead in 
singing the Doxology? 


The silver Hning in the 


BATTLE-CRIES AND FLUBDUB 

NCOURAGED by the registration that indicates 

a quickening of the Republican party in the state 
adherents of what the reactionary organs love to 
designate as the Old Guard met in Riverside Thurs- 
day to devise ways and means to stimulate the inter- 
est of the rank-and-file members of the party in Re- 
publican reorganization, with a view to carrying thie 
next state election. To this end it was resolved to 
attend the conference called for February 7 at Santa 
Barbara when Chairman Brenner of the Republican 
state committee will outline a plan of campaign m 
which the cooperation of city and county federations 
is sought. 

In what is grandiloquently referred to by the es- 
teemed Times as the “Republican battlecry,” adopted 
by the southern California patriots, is voiced the de- 
votion of those present to the principles of true Re- 
publicanism, as exemplihed by the #mmortal Lincoln, 
by William McKinley and William Howard Taft. 
Raising its battle flag the Riverside contingent in- 
vites all believers in sound government to rally 
around it for the purpose of upholding the Constitu- 
tion and re-establishing confidence and prosperity. 
After explaining that its object is to promote har- 
mony in its ranks and to advocate constructive states- 
manship in the state and nation the federation prom- 
ises to “advocate such measures and such party 
policies as to demonstrate to all thinking people that 
the principles of true Republicans are based on the 
indestructible and eternal foundat-on of truth, hu- 
manity and the constitutional rights of individuals, 
and unflinching opposition to political hypocrisy, dem- 
agogy and self-constituted bosses masquerading as 
political purists.” 


Faith, it is mightily reminiscent of that grand old 
gathering at Chicago where the great and glorious 
Willian1 Howard Taft was renominated amid such 
enthusiasm resulting, we believe, in his overwhelm- 
ing victory in the influential states of Vermont and 
Utah, thus gaining a total of 8 electoral votes in a 
possible 531, of which Mr. Wilson was given 435 and 
Colonel Roosevelt 88. Truly, it was unselfish patri- 
otism on the part of Mr. Taft to insist on leading his 
party to certain defeat aiter the people had over- 
turned the Republican majority in the house of con- 
gress and indicated at every opportunity their repu- 
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diation of the Aldrich-Payne tariff revision humbug 
which Mr. Tait so foolishly landed in his unfortu- 
nate Winona speech. It may have Lcen “unflinching 
devotion” to his party, but it was wretchedly bad 
politics together with a woeful disrezard of his pre- 
election promises. Highly as we esteem Mr. Taft 
personally his leadership was the most momentous 
failure ever recorded of a President who aspired to 
re-election. 


‘Lo return to the Southern California Republican 
federation: As we have before remarked, and it ap- 
plies to the party leaders all over the state, be not 
deceived by the present Republican registration. 
Thousands of progressive Republicans are registering 
at this time hoping that a thoroughly progressive 
ticket will be agreed upon in conference, for support 
at the primaries, in which event strong party support 
is assured. But if flubdub and “battle cries” are to 
be substituted for genuine reform principles and a 
reactionary ticket emerges from the primary it will 
be all off with the party and either Johnson or a 
strong Democrat will win at the general election. 
The latter if of sufficient progressive caliber to at- 
tract disgusted Republicans of progressive princi- 
ples; Johnson, 1f a weak nominee heads the Demo- 
cratic ticket. Scoff at this forecast as the reaction- 
ary papers may it is none the less a rational predic- 
tion and is the firm belief of a life-long Republican 
whose views differ in slight degree from thousands 
of others of his kind in the state. 


NATION’S HONOR IN ABEYANCE 
Te point indubitably to the speedy repeal by 
\/ congress of the toll exemption clause in the Pan- 
ama canal act, which is a flagrant violation of the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty. There is but one honest in- 
terpretation to be placed on the provision which pro- 
claims that the canal shall be free and open to the 
vessels of commerce and war of all nations ‘ou 
terms of entire equality” and that charges of traffic 
should be just and equitable. It is a question involv- 
ing the honor of the nation and it appeared incredible 
that so high-minded and conscientious a man as 
President Wilson would be acquiescent in so lasting 
a reflection on the country. His evident determina- 
tion to have the stain on the national honor effaced 
is in keeping with his fine perceptions of right and 
wrong. 

We shall hope to find congress presently agreed to 
amend the mistake—to employ a mild term. The 
United States cannot afford to let an erroneous opin- 
ion gain credence of what this nation deems an honor- 
able action. Having ¢rred, it is our duty to rectify 
our blunder where it originated and not by submit- 
ting the case to arbitration which is certain to decide 
against ws, for everybody knows the United States 
has no standing in court. We cannot expect any 
sympathy from foreign nations insofar as our treat- 
ment of Mexico is concerned, or of any other pan- 
American country, so long as we remain callous in 
regard to our own sacred obligations. lf we would 
hold the respect and win the sympathetic help of the 
world powers in affairs of vital moment to us on this 
continent we must evince a disposition to observe 
Strict justice in our dealings abroad. The selfish 
spirit that is reflected in the toll exemption clause in 
defiance of our treaty obligation is anything but cred- 
itable to the nation and is bound to be resented by 
those affected detrimentally. 


All this, doubtless, President Wilson has pondered 
seriously and having done so, with his disposition of 
mind there is but one course open to him to follow— 
the pathway of honor. As he grows older in experi- 
ence at the White House, dealing with the multi- 
farious questions that involve the country, he per- 
ceives more surely ihe necessity of keeping inviolate 
the gocd name of the nation so that no finger of 
scorn may be poimted in this direction, no scathing 
reflections be made on our plighted word. Before 
we can hope to enjoy the confidence of civilized Eu- 
rope we must prove our right to be regarded with 
amity and respect. Nations, like individuals, are hu- 
man in resenting an injury. Taking advantage of 
our isolation and the fancied rights that are sup- 
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posed to accrue to one who foots the bills we have 
adopted an attitude contrary to the code of strict 
honor and the world owes us a sharp lesson in na- 
tional deportment. 

We should bow our heads in shame, for whatever 
form the castigation may take it will be deserved, in 
the event that we fail to redeem our good name 
abroad. It is puerile to say that coastwise shipping 
does net concern foreign countries and in nowise 
transcends the terms of equity guaranteed by the 
treaty. It is a shifty argument that is in no respect 
convincing, sitice the coast trade must be taken into 
consideration in connection with canal traffic, es- 
pecially in transshipments from the orient to Atlantic 
ports. Specious reasoning has prevailed in the past 
which the application of sober sense has overthrown, 
leaving the United States facing a sordid situation. 
We shall hope to see Mr. Wilson’s counsel sway 
congress and if he is successful the nation will owe 
him a still greater debt of gratitude than even now 
appertains for keeping the pledges contained in the 
platform of his party. 


CULLOM’S LONG AND USEFUL CAREER 
HEN Shelby M. Cullom was born Andrew 
Jackson was President. The sturdy North 

Carolinan was sixty-one years old when the signal 
honor came to him and he had served his country 
in the war of 1812. The former United States sena- 
tor from Illinois, who has just been called to his 
fathers, was wont to say “How young as a nation we 
are, after all. Why, I date almost back to the Rev- 
olutionary war.” President Taft once jocularly re- 
marked, “Here’s my old friend, Uncle Shelby. He 
comes nearer connecting the present with the days of 
Washington than any one I know.” It was in 1829 
that the crown of Great Britain descended from King 
George IV to King William IV. 

From 1829 to 1914, the period covered by Senator 
Cullom’s life has not been notable in art and letters, 
but as he reminded his readers in the foreword to 
his “Fifty Years of Public Service,’ from a material, 
scientific, and industrial standpoint it has been the 
most wonderful epoch in all the world’s history. 
Shelby M. Cullom was a native of Kentucky, a slave 
state in 1829, and it was becatise of that fact that the 
elder Cullom removed to Illinois in 1830, taking up 
land in Tazewell county. The future United States 
senator was educated at the Mount Morris Seminary, 
where Governor “Dick” Oglesby, Robert R. Hitt, 
Gen. John A. Rawlins and other dead-and-gone char- 
acters notable in the political and civil history of 
Illinois gained their education. An unele by mar- 
riage of the editor of The Graphic, Prof. D. J. 
Pinckney was president of the seminary when young 
Cullom was a student there. 


Cullom was for more than fifty years in the public 
service, which dated from the time of his election as 
city attorney of Springfield in 1855. A picture taken 
of him at that time reveals a clean shaven face, high 
cheek bones, rather prominent nose, black, curly hair, 
roached high above his forehead, a generous, well- 
shaped mouth, firm chin, clear eyes, the high pointed 
collar then in style, open waistcoat and ‘Prince 
Albert” with wide, black velvet collar—a very proper 
costume enveloping a very proper young man. From 
the state legislature, where he served <everal terms, 
in both branches, Mr. Cullom was advanced to con- 
gress and later was chosen governor of JIlinois to 
which office he was honored with « reelection. He 
succeeded the Hon. David Davis as United States 
senator in 1883, serving continuously for thirty years 
in the upper house of congress and from which he 
was retired only because of his failing health due to 
advanced age. 

Mr. Cullom enjoyed the friendship of Lincoln from 
the time he was a young lawyer riding the circuit, 
and supported him for the presidency. A diplomatic 
statesman rather than an aggressive one, Cullom’s 
hold on the politicians and people of his state may 
be attributed to his great political sagacity, his loyalty 
to his friends and his loyalty to party precepts. He 
took “program” and gave it. But his reputation as a 
clean official never was in question and no scandal 
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ever atiached to his name throughout his half cen- 
tury of public life. Illinois may well be proud of 
the splendid service he gave his adopted state and in 
helping to frame many of its most important laws 
the country is no little in his debt. If for nothing 
else he has earned the gratitude of the nation for his 
work in establishing the interstate commerce com- 
mission, the bill for which he drew in 1886. It be- 
came a law a year later. 


ALASKA AND SIBERIA PARALLELS 
ASSAGE by the senate of the Alaska railroad 
bill does not mean that in the event of concur- 

rence by the house the United States government 
will take a radical departure from precedent in the 
ownership and operation of railroads. We must not 
forget that stock in the Panama railroad is owned 
mainly by the United States. However, that was in 
the nature of a forced acquisition, taken over as a 
means of self-protection along with the right to oc- 
cupy the canal zone. Building railroads in Alaska 
of our own volition is a vastly different affair. Sen- 
ator McCumber of North Dakota in opposing the 
bill spoke of it as the first great step into the realm 
of paternalism, a step from which there is no reced- 
ing. He asserted that no one could point to a single 
fact that will justify government ownership of rail- 
ways in Alaska. 


One of his arguments was in relation to the ex- 
cessive cost to the government of building as com- 
pared with the expense to the private individual. 
Why cannot the United States government find an- 
other Col. Goethals to conduct its railway building 
in Alaska using the same admirable methods that 
prevailed at Panama? But there is another large 
item of cost to be considered not regarded by Sena- 
tor McCumber and his kind. Does the able North 
Dakotan realize that land grants made by the United 
States to aid private railway construction have aver- 
aged about 7500 acres of land to every mile of road 
built? According to the records of the general land 
office at Washington railroad land grants made by 
congress have aggregated 158,139,000 acres or 247,003 
square miles. Think of it! An area equal in terri- 
tory to that of the combined New England states, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Virginia and West Virginia. This is irrespective of 
state grants and donations by interested parties. 
Ponder these figures and then say whether Senator 
McCumber is justified in his contention. 


In his address against the bill he is reported as 
saying that the contemplated railways in Alaska will 
cost from $40,000 to $45,000 a mile. He believes that 
the “usual difference” will mean a cost *o the United 
States of about as much again. Is it a fair assump- 
tion in view of our experience at Panama? Besides, 
let us look at the cost of construction of the Union 
Pacific railroad, as an example on the other side. Ex- 
perts have declared that the actual cost of construc- 
tion of that road was $30,000,000, yet it was charged 
up to the railroad company at $93,000,000, nearly 100 
per cent profit going to the contractors and the credit 
Mobilier. In addition to the government’s guaranty 
of bond issues and interest land grants to the Union 
Pacific were made to the extent of 11,350,844 acres. 
There will be no Jand grants and no abnormal! profits 
to contractors if government engineers build the 
Alaskan railroad. 

Will it pay? Why not? The conditions in Ataska 
are no whit more trying than are to be met in Siberia 
where the Russian government has accomplished 
wonders in the great Trans-Siberian Railroad which, 
with its branch lines and connections reaching clear 
to the Arctic ocean, not only pays, but has furnished 
enough tn profits of operation to carry out new con- 
struction. It has been stated on authority that if the 
United States will build the proposed Alaskan ra 
road to the Bering Straits, Russia will extend the 
northern branch of the Trans-Siberian road to meet 
us and operate a rail connection with the United 
States. A Russian cabinet minister is said to have 
declared that if his country owned Alaska again a 
thousand million dollars would not tempt her people 
to part with that territory. Undoubtedly, what has 
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been done in Siberia can be duplicated in Alaska. 
The opening of the country to settlement will quickly 
develop its ample resources, producing more to the 
farmers than the cost of the road and enabling the 
latter to pay operating costs, fixed 
charges in the same way that the Siberian railroads 
do. As has been well said, being a government road 
it will not be overcapitalized, hence there will no 
necessity of increasing rates in order to pay divi- 
dends. Senator McCumber has another think com- 
ing to him. 


upkeep and 


GOETHALS GIVEN SUPREME AUTHORITY 

HAT the American people, having a pretty shrewd 

idea of the eternal fitness of things, will ap- 
prove the appointment of Colonel George W. Goe- 
thals as governor of the Panama canal zone 1s un- 
questioned. That the brilliant executive officer has 
signified his willingness to accept the position rather 
than go to New York as commissioner of police 1s 
matter for nation-wide felicitations. The man who 
built the canal cannot yet be spared from his coun- 
try’s service and it is a proper recognition of his 1n- 
valuable work that he is now named as the first gov 
ernor of the canal zone. 

As chairman of the Isthmian Canal Commission 
and chief engineer of the construction work Colonel 
Goethals received a salary of $15,000 a year, while 
the governor’s stipend yields only $10,000. But such 
is the colonel’s pride and interest in the canal that he 
is willing to accept a reduction of $5000 a year in 
his present compensation in order to open the canal 
to commerce and put its administration on a basis 
that will insure its success after he leaves the isth- 
mus. Of course, it is not unlikely that in view of his 
splendid services to the nation congress may make a 
special appropriation that will permit him to fill the 
office without experiencing any Joss in income. 

Appointment of Colonel Goethals disposes of the 
rumor that Richard L. Metcalfe, member of the Isth- 
mian Canal Commission and head of the department 
of civil administration, would be named as the first 
governor. Instead of the commission form of gov- 
ernment favored by Metcalfe, Colonel Goethals will 
be in supreme authority, empowered to organize the 
permanent government in accordance with his own 
views. It is a wise and a just decision that President 
Wilson has reached and a fitting appreciation of 
faithful service. The colonel’s splendid accomplish- 
ments richly deserve his mark of confidence and it 
is to be hoped that legislation will be enacted to pro- 
yide Governor Goethals with adequate compensation. 


ARE CRIMINALS INSANE? 

NSANITY as a plea for criminality is a growing 
| form of defense since Harry Thaw succeeded in 
eluding the electric chair for shooting Stanford 
White. Here in California at this time two noted 
cases are in the public eye, both presenting a similar 
palliative excuse. In the north the woman, Leah 
Alexander, who killed her former paramour, Van 
Baalen, an advertising solicitor, indicates through 
her counsel’s line of questions put to talesmen that 
temporary insanity will be the defense and tn Los 
Angeles Lewis Bundy, who so brutally slew the lad 
Zeische, will strive to get off with a second degree 
verdict through the application of the insanity dodge 
which a smart criminal lawyer will attempt to work. 

These and other evidences elsewhere of a reliance 
on the mental irresponsibility plea give rise to the 
question, Are criminals insane? In his “Causes and 
Cures of Crime,” by Thomas Speed Mosby of Jeffer- 
son City, Missouri, the author, a well-known lawyer, 
endeavors to frame a reply that will stand the test 
of scientific minds. He premises that it 1s as difficult 
to define criminality as it is to define insanity, but 
generalizes that whatever operates to weaken or 
strengthen the mental or moral faculties and main- 
tain or destroy the mental poise does operate to ac- 
celerate or retard the tendency toward crime. In 
other words, persons of good sense, sound of body 
and of mind, and normal in all their mental and phy- 
sical faculties, seldom in that state become criminals. 
Such an one is naturally averse to crime. 

But from various causes, argues Mr. Mosby, he 
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may in the course of time become a chronic derelict, 
or he may lose his balance but for a single moment, 
the unhappy moment in which he falls; when, at any 
rate, he is to an extent “out of balance” when the 
deed is done. Says Mr. Mosby, and the argument 
savors of criminal court suggestive tactics: “In most 
cases he at once recovers, immediately regrets his of- 
fense and is so thoroughly on his guard thereafter 
Sir Matthew 
Fale held that “Most persons that are felons . 
under a degree of partial insanity when they commit 
offenses.” Bruce Thompson’s investigations revealed 
that one in forty-seven of the criminal population of 
Scotland was insane as against one in 452 among 
normals. Dr. Goddard of New Jersey has declared 
that 25 per cent of the inmates of the reformatories 
of the United States are feeble-minded. Mr. Mosby 
sums up as follows: “This, to be sure, is not to be 
understood as such a degree or kind of insanity as 
would be accepted as a legal defense to a criminal 
prosecution. The habitual criminal may know what 
he is doing, but he is usually lacking in moral per- 
ception or in will power, or in both. But the moral 
sense, while obtuse in some respects, or in most re- 
spects, is rarely wholly absent excepting in a few 
cases of moral idiocy.” This, is would seem, is, at 
least, a sound and sane conclusion to reach. 


that he never commits crime again.” 
are 





BOLLINGER—POET OF THE DASHES 

OWADAYS, you can hardly throw a stone in 

any direction without hitting a poet—Southern 
California is full of em. In the northern part of the 
state they have their Sterlings, their Urmys, their 
Keelers, and their Coolbriths, but think of our many 
who court the muse! Aside from the 1199 wnre- 
vealed poets who strove for the $500 prize, awarded 
to the tumty-tum artist, we have our McGroartys, 
our Reynolds’, our Warnecks and our Brethertons, 
not to mention our Silverwoods of the yardstick va- 
riety. But greater than any of these is a new poetic 
constellation that has recently swum into our ken, 
towit., Agnes B. Bollinger, whose superb composi- 
tion entitled “Come on to San Francisco” commands 
the ecstatic attention of the discriminating. 


Bollinger may not be a poetic name, but O, her 
dashing verses! We use the verbal noun advisedly, 
since her lines are liberaily interspersed with elon- 
gated hyphens. Agnes scorns the use of commas, 
semi-colons or colons. Occasionally, she condescends 
to a period, but the festive dash for her jerky muse, 
save after the concluding line of each glorious stanza. 
It is a deep grief to find her marvelous workmanship 
copyrighted—what joy to have helped to popularize 
the beatific name of Bollinger—but we defer to her 
“keep off the grass” admonition, merely giving the 
public an aggravating taste of her subtle bounties. 
She sings—atid we preserve her capitals— 

Come on to San Francisco—You have a date— 
In nineteen fifteen—So don’t be late— 

Come right now—And bring along a Pal— 

To celebrate the opening—Of the Panama Canal— 
Don’t stop to write—Or telephone— 

Come right in—And make yourself at home— 


And when you arrive—You won't have to wait— 
For we’ll be holding open—The Golden Gate. 


It is a joy supreme to 
Agnes B. 


Then follows the chorus! 
pass this much on to fame and posterity. 
Bollinger give assurance in this wise: 


I'll be there—I’ll be there—You’'ll be where? 
be where? 

At the Fair—At the Fair—At the San Francisco 
Fair— 

l'll be there—I’ll be there—You’'ll be where? 
be where? 

At the Fair—At the Fair—At the San Francisco 
Fair. 


You'll 


You’ll 


There are other stanzas equally as thrilling, fully 
as poetic, not omitting the dashes. We regret that 
the justly proud poet, with a due sense of her cer- 
tain grip on fame, restrains the avid desire of itch- 
ing fellow mortals to reprodtuce her lyric, but we 
must. observe the convenutions—and the copyright. 
We humbly hope that the interdiction will be with- 
drawn at a later date when the public will be per- 
mitted to enjoy the largesse of her muse. We are 
moved to indite a sonnet to the inspired Agnes, but, 
alas, the difficulty of finding a sufficiently-dignified 
rhyme for Bollinger hampers the impulse. We must 


be content with the hope that when we reach San 
Francisco the dashing poet will be found holding 
open—according to her promise—the Golden Gate. 


NO DEARTH OF MEDIOCRE MATERIAL 
"THEY come! They come! Not the Greeks, but 
I the candidates for governor. Following the an- 
nouncement of Senator John B. Sanford of Ukiah 
county with his watchword of “economy” is voiced 
the declaration of Mayor Charles F. O’Neall of San 
Diego that he, too, aspires to the Democratic nomi- 
nation at the head of the party ticket in the state. 
These make a total of eight or ten possible Demo- 
cratic candidates, very nice gentlemen, all of them, 
but none of transcendent worth, capable of stirring 
the multitude to enthusiasm and promising the oppo- 
sition a smart contest. Considering the party op- 
portunity in California at this time, owing to the 
division of Republican interests, the mediocrity of 
Democratic aspirants is deplorable. 


‘Todate we have Hon. Fred H. Hall of Bakersfield, 
Hon. Sydney M. Van Wyck of San Francisco, Hon. 
J. O. Davis of San Benito, Senator John B. Curtin 
of Sonoma, Senator John B. Sanford and Mayor 
O’Neall of San Diego. These are avowed candt- 
dates, but there are several other Democratic Bark- 
ises willing to be coaxed, like our own “Pinkey” 
Snyder of Los Angeles, who will take any office that 
is at large providing he does not have to pledge his 
political course in advance. Wisely enough, the Re- 
publicans are making no open declaration preferring 
to wait until after the party conference at Santa 
Barbara, called for next month by Chairman Bren- 
ner of the Republican state central committee. There 
is plenty of time yet for announcements and until 
the composition of the platform is outlined the candi- 
dates to fit are properly kept in abeyance. Mayor 
Mott of Oakland and Captain John D. Fredericks of 
Los Angeles are. regarded as material worth while, 
but there are others. 


Considering that Southern California has not 
named the governor since Henry T. Gage served his 
term (1898-1902) or in twelve years, in which in- 
terim the balance of voting power has rested south 
of the Tehachapi, the right of nomination properly 
belongs at this end of the state; hence a candidate 
from Southern California who is recommended by 
his personal fitness for the office should make strong- 
er appeal to the state at large than a man from the 
north of about the same caliber. This should cheer 
the heart of Mayor O’Neall of San Diego who may 
or may not, however, measure up to the requirements 
of the situation. Mr. Van Wyck, of course, will not 
agree; he has already elected himself governor. 

{f Hon. Franklin K. Lane will not consent to lead 
his party to victory in the state there is one other 
public character who could command a large follow- 
ing as an independent candidate. We refer to the 
virile representative in congress from the First dis- 
trict, Hon. William Kent, whose ability 1s unques- 
tioned and whose sane views on matters of public 
interest have won for him the unqualified respect of 
the thinking people of California. Sturdy in his de- 
fense of what he believes to be the right he would 
be as a rock of Gibraltar in opposition to those who 
sought to sway him from his principles for the sake 
of placating any interests, while he would not hesi- 
tate to do justice to corporations even at the price 
of his popularity. A broad-minded, clear-thinking, 
aggressive individual is “Billy” Kent and Southern 
California could well afford to forego her claims on 
the governorship if this splendid example of public 
servant would consent to submit his name to the 
people at the primary election. There is no medi- 
ocrity in his make-tp. 


Heaven be praised! It is indigestion and not her 
appendix that ails Julia Marlow. Put her on a malted 
milk diet and cut out the midnight suppers instead of 
the vermiform attachment. 

—__-____-@¢—____—— 

Dispatches gravely announce that Jokn Jinohinijim 
of Oakland, frightened by a flash of lightning, leaped 
through a second story window to his death. We 
fear that John was trying to act up to his name 
which suggest jim-jams. 
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 Brieux The Dramatist With Ma 
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RIEUX is always the man with a mission. Us- 
B ually, this is fatal to the highest artistic ex- 

pression. In politics it is necessary—in art an 
encumbrance. The best thing ever said about Brieux 
was not said about him at all, but about Lowell, by 
himself, in “A Fable For Critics =" 


There is Lowell, who's striving Parnassus to climb 

With a whole bale of isms tied together with rhyme; 

He might get along, spite of brambles and boulders, 

But he can’t with that bundle he has on his shoul- 
ders; 

The top of the hill he will ne’er come nigh reaching 

Till he learng the distinction ‘twixt singing and 
preaching; 

His as has some chords that would ring pretty 
well, 

But he’d rather, by half, make a drum of his shell, 

And rattle away tiJl he’s old as Methusalem 

At the head of a march to the last New Jerusalem. 


Jt is the same with Brieux. He is at the oppo- 
site swing of the pendulum from those who insist 
that the sole mission of the theater is to amuse. He 
seems to regard its sole mission as instruction— 
propaganda. This does not mean that he does not 
write good drama—Lowell’s self-criticism, while it 
was essentially true in every line, did not mean that 
he did not write good poetry. But the artist who al- 
lows his hobby to ride him, as Henry Arthur Jones 
has said, is likely to be driven on wild jaunts. 

After all, what are the various art distinctions, 
but distinctions of form? Many a writer of prose 
had poetical instincts and visions, but unless he em- 
ploys the poetical form it is incorrect to call him a 
poet. A novelist may have a keen dramatic instinct, 
but unless he employs the dramatic form it is not 
correct to speak of him as a dramatist. Similarly, 
the essentially prosy writer who simply utilizes-met- 
rical language and rhymes to express his thought, 
does not, by that fact alone constitute himself a poet, 
nor does the preacher who writes his sermons in 
the form of dialogues become thereby a dramatist. 
Art 1s form plus. The two things are inseparable. 
Consequently, the attraction which a writer of plays 
exerts by reason of the originality of his ideas 
should not blind one to his faults as a constructor 
of dramatic scenes. This is what has happened in 
the later Brieux plays, while in many of his earlier 
ones his ability to entertain is more predominant and 
the plays fatl of power because the ideas are either 
hastily conceived, worked out from a biased view- 
point, or not worked out consistently. 

Thus in “The Escape” Brieux wrote a play 
which is entertaining throughout. There characteri- 
zations are interesting, the action brisk and inces- 
sant. But the idca—an attack upon the principles 
and theory of heredity is based upon arguments 
flimsy and scientifically unfair and unsound. For 
instance, there is presupposed a prominent physician, 
Dr. Bertry, who has reached the highest point in 
his profession. He is accorded ail the honors of a 
master. He is a lecturer on the faculty of the most 
important medical school of Paris. Now, here is 
where the constitutional unfairness of the dramatist 
is shown. Brieux wants to attack heredity, so he 
pretends to give heredity all the best of the situa- 
tion, by making this famous and successful Dr. Ber- 
try its proponent. Then, while he is presenting his 
arguments against heredity, he insidiously under- 
mines the character of the man he has selected as a 
type of the scientist who supports the theory, and 
would have his audience believe that it is possible 
for a doctor to achieve the highest possible distinc- 
tion and yet be a poseur by nature, a charlatan in 
his practice, and successful, presumably, only through 
luck and the stupidity of his contemporaries. Not 
even Shaw, in his satire, “The Doctor’s Dilemma,” 
was so unscrupulous. 

Dr. Bertry has a stepson, Jean Belmont, whose 
family tree contains cases of hypochondria and sui- 
cide regarded as hereditary. He has a brother who 
has charge of a large agricultural enterprise, and this 
brother has a daughter, Lucienne, whose mother was 
a notorious woinan of the preceding generation. 
Jean loves Lucienne, but when the doctor tells him 
of his inheritance of insanity and the misery that he 
would certainly bring upon his wife, he abandons the 
idea of matrimony and sinks into a morose condition 
which confirms the doctor’s theory of heredity. 

There is a nauseating air of intrigue in the doc- 
tor’s circle of friends. There is Mme. de Cat- 
tenieres about whom many scandals circulate. There 
are Longuyon and his wife, the latter of whom car- 
ries on an intrigue with a young physician, La Bel- 
leuse, under the pretext of consulting him profes- 
sionally. There is Paul de Maucour, who was en- 
gaged to Lucienne, but deserted upon hearing of her 
parentage, married another girl, and then returns 
with a suit of another sort. Out of this maelstrom 
ot degeneracy Jean and Lucienne decide to extri- 
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cate themselves by marrying and going to live in the 
country. Both have been made aware of their lega- 
cies of mental unfitness, both have read all the doc- 
tor’s works on heredity and for years have had it 
forced upon them that they are doomed. Their ac- 
quaintances remind them of it. Still, they feel that 
there is an escape—that together they can fight off 
this incubus, Jean evolves the plan when he learns 
from Lucienne herself of the cloud which has hov- 
ered over her entire life: 


JEAN (Putting his 
Lucienne! lLucienne! 

LUCIENNE. Jean! 

JEAN. I suffer the same as you do—I was 
three years old when my father committed sui- 
cide— 

LUCIENNE. 
mother died. 

JEAN. I also have read all of Dr. Bertry’s 
books, and like you, Lucienne, I am in despair! 
Our unhappiness is the same. 

JEAN. My life is lost. 

LUCIENNE. Mine too! 

JEAN. I long for death to set me free! 

LUCIENNE. I have not the right even to 
dream of the happiness that belongs to every 
woman. (Sobbing) But truly, Jean, truly, do you 


hands before his face) 


I was three years old when my 


| not think that it is sad, very sad, that there are 


human beings who are fated even before their 
birth to be consecrated to all the bitterness, all 
the disasters of life? Isn’t it unjust, isn’t it more 
than unjust? 

JHAN. Yes, it is unjust; unjust and unfortu- 
nate that we are locked in the faults and vices of 
our ancestors. 

LUCIENNE. It is like original sin— 

JEAN. For which we are punished— 

LUCIENNE. Without having committed it— 
How well I understood your sadness! 

JEAN. And how I understand yours! 
like two exiles who meet-— 

LUCIENNE. Glad to speak of their 
land, of their-common misfortune— 

JEAN. And weep in each other’s arms. 

LUCIENNE, (Stroking his hair) Yes, as we 
are doing! And, for a moment their suffering 
would be lessened—-(A pause.) 

JEAN. Lucienne—these chains—these chains 
which the dead have hung on us—if we tried to 
break them? ) 

LUCIENNE. Impossible—we are prisoners to 
whom all hope is denied— 

JEAN. There is no prison from which an 
escape ig impossible. If you want to—we will try 
to escape, 

LUCIENNE. It is impossible! 

JEAN. No, it is not. Alone, the idea would 
never have struck me, and I certainly should have 
lacked the strength to realize it. But with your 
help—both united in life—for I love you, Lucienne, 
and I have loved you for a long time. 

LUCIENNE. I Know now. I know that I have 
loved you—for a long time already. For the hus- 
band of my dreams was like you. 

JEAN. We will put the energy of our youth 
and the power of our love against their despair- 
ing science. 

LUCIENNE. I want to—but I am afraid! If 
we were mistaken, Jean, and if I could not escape! 

JEAN. I would love you so— 

LUCIENNE. I am afraid of the influence of 
the dead. 

JEAN. You will forget it—I will make you 
forget it. Besides, you will save me. Already I 
feel that I have more strength. 

LUCIENNE. Ah, Jean! If it were possible! 
What happiness! If it were only possible! 

JEAN. We are going to use every atom of 
our strength to combat it. Do you consent? 

LUCIENNE. I consent. 

JEAN. But I shall have to act immediately. 
We shall have to make our projects known imme- 
diately. I want to profit by this awakening, this 
exultation—for if I should wait I should be afraid 
that I might not have the power again. I am go- 
ing to speak to your father. I told him a long 
while ago that I wanted to marry you; but at that 
time I had no real enery, for I did not know 
that you loved me. Ah, how happy we are going 
to be! 


The doctor is tnalterably opposed to the idea, 
and refuses his consent. Jean forces his stepfather’s 
hand by declaring that if he maintains this opposi- 
tion, he will commit suicide. The doctor then washes 
his hands of the entire affair, and the two marry and 
go to the country. 

In the next act Jean is seen to be supremely 
happy, albeit he experiences occasional bursts of 
jealousy, though these are not serious. He has found 
entire freedom from his morbidity in his active life, 
but Lucienne is frankly bored. There is nothing for 
her to do to occupy her mind, and while her hus- 
band is out from dawn to dark, rushing home only 
for his meals and sleep, she becomes petulant. De 
Maucour and his wife visit the couple, and Paul 
takes advantage of the temporary absence of Jean 
and a pretended attempt to teach Lucienne to ride a 
bicycle, to renew his efforts to undermine his erst- 


We are 


native 


while flancee’s virtue. Lucienne is overcome by a 
subtle emotion at an inopportune moment, and as 
she is standing, half supported by Paul’s arms, Jean 
enters. His jealousy overcomes him, and he says in 
his anger the one thing which his wife cannot for- 
give—that everyone would say it was only what they 
expected. The next moment Jean is begging for- 
giveness, but it is too late, and back the two of them 
go to the city. 

Jean, it will be seen, has found his escape, but 
Lucienne has not. Her freedom must be worked out 
in a more psychological manner. Immediately the 
two are engulfed in the same maelstrom of immor- 
ality, and Lucienne goes out of her way to get wom- 
en of loose morals to tell her risque stories and gos- 
sip. Finally, she leaves the opening for Paul to re- 
sume his attentions, and he proposes a little estab- 
lishment where they can live a double life, while 
pretending to remain on good terms with wife and 
husband respectively. In fact, he assures Lucienne 
that the success of their plan requires that she should 
make a pretense of being on good terms with Jean, 
in order that the suspicions of the latter may be al- 
layed. Then comes the revulsion. Placed face to 
face with the proposition of taking up the life of her 
mother, her naturally fine instincts win the day, and 
she calls Jean and has him order Paul from the 
house. So the two have won their immunity from 
the life-long threat of heredity—each by being 
brought face to face with the conditions which the 
scientist had insisted would develop the tendency 
most freely. 

Worked throughout this plot are the characters 
of several physicians, especially Dr. Bertry, the pro- 
ponent of heredity. All of these men, excepting an 
old fashioned practitioner from the country, at whom 
the others laugh as a conscientious, scrupulous fool, 
are pictured as charlatans and worse. They do not 
pretend to understand disease, and Bertry himself is 
suffering from a heart trouble which he expects will 
prove fatal almost any time, but he will not admit 
it for fear his reputation will suffer. An ignorant 
shepherd who makes a pretense of healing by mag- 
netic influence is credited with the cure of a man 
whose case Bertry had abandoned as hopeless, and 
when this man dies later the physicians are jubilant. 
It is all crass, superficial, and untrue of the repu- 
table physicians, although Brieux makes his charac- 
ters appear to represent men of the highest stand- 
ing in the profession. In the final scene, confronted 
with the spectacle of Jean and Lucienne, living 
proofs of the fallacy of his theory of heredity, suf- 
fering from his own malady, Dr. Bertry confesses he 
knows nothing of disease or its causes, and then 
walks out repeating the beginning of a speech he is 
about to make at a ball given in his honor—Gentle- 
men and colleagues, the sovereignty of science—”, 

This is not good argument, and still “The Es- 
cape,” with all its unfairness, its rabid attack upon a 
reputable class without distinguishing gradations 
within it, its intolerance of a scientific principle 
which has been recognized by those who have given 
it a long study and which the dramatist would refute 
by emotional appeal—notwithstanding all these in- 
herent faults, the play is interesting—as a play, even 
as a poem in a foreign language may have a pleas- 
ing sound to one who does not understand the sense. 
Bernhardt could charm an audience of savages with 
her wonderful voice, but how much keener the de- 
light of him who could understand her words as 
well. 

So this is the essential thing about Brieux—in 
his earlier plays he was not sound in his arguments, 
but his drama was pleasing; in his later ones he has 
become a greater master of thesis, but his work does 
not always contain the charm of the earlier efforts. 

(“The Escape” by Brieux. John W. Luce & Co.) 


aS 
GRAPHITES 

With joy serene the country hears that Julia Mar- 
lowe’s safe, 

No cruel surgeon’s knife it seems her inner works will 
chafe: 

Fler trouble is of lesser note and is without a question 

The reflex of those painful qualms that come from in- 
digestion. 


Country papers with ‘patent insides” have been used 
to boom Canadian farm lands and entice settlers 
across the border. The trust controlling the news- 
paper union admits that it has been subsidized by the 
Dominion government. The senate lobby investigat- 
ing committee is now administering ipecac for the 
bad “innards.” 


_ Hayti has relapsed to normal. The black republic 
is in revolt against the established order, is the re- 
port. It looks as if Uncle Sam would have to do 
police work in that direction, 
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“RACHEL” PORTRAYED BY BERTHA KALICH | 


ADAME KALICH is appearing this year in a 
M romantic play that has been woven with a 

great deal of dramatic license about the figure 
of the great Rachel. The life of any great character 
reduced to the proportions of a four-act play must 
have certain features emphasized and idealized or 
else the whole will be treated more or less super- 
ficially. The play “Rachel” has in it very little of 
the “pauvre Rachel” of the letters, and so the woman 
of the play probably bears very little resemblance 
to the woman Rachel, yet it is interesting. It begins 
as it should with a bourgeoisie creature of impulse 
teasing poor young Fritz until he spends his few 
little sous on hot potatoes for her, and the next mo- 
ment is offering a stolen umbrella in exchange for a 
volume of Racine. As she clasps the precious volume 
to her breast and her outraged father lifts his stick 
to beat her she attracts tthe attention of the Duchess 
of Orleans who with certain intimates, among them 
Chopin, Alfred de Musset, George Sand and young 
Maurice Pelletier, is out after adventures. At the 
moment strolls up Saint Aulaire. He is struck by the 


fact that the young girl has coveted a copy of Racine. 


and as he questions her she amazes the party by her 
description of what happens to her when she enters 
the theater and hears Racine’s wonderful words 
spoken. The result is that the Duchess of Orleans 
undertakes with St. Aulaire’s help to make her a 
OrEaAl ACthes.. 

x ok * 

Under their care she soon becomes the idol of the 
people and her fame is secure. The story then con- 
cerns itself with the jealousy of the critic Cassagnac 
and young Maurice Pelletier who has won her favor 
and with the cupidity of her sister who loves Cassag- 
nac and of her father who is able to impose his will 
upon her and take her earnings because she 1s not of 
age. In a quarrel Cassagnac taunts Pelletier with 
having no right to his name as he is of bastard birth. 
Pelletier strikes him. he father then forbids Pelle- 
tier the house for he is ambitious for his daughter to 
contract a better match. Then come stirring scenes 
with a background of the French Revolution. Citi- 
zens searching for aristocrats trace Pelletier and the 
Duchess of Orleans to Rachel's house. Cassagnac, 
the implacable, keeps up the search until] he locates 
Pelletier in his hiding place but Rachel trading on 
her popularity and the power of her voice, speaking 
to the mob from the haleonyv and waving the tricolor, 
holds them at bay until her friends make their escape. 
Meantime, father and sister have stolen a letter from 
Pelletier’s coat that they think will make Rachel give 
him up forever. It seems to indicate that he has had 
a liason with another woman and has a child. Pelle- 
tier refuses to explain and Rachel turns him away. 
After many a weary day he at last comes back and 
discloses the secret of his birth; the letter had years 
before been written by his mcther to his father. He 
has come from her death bed and knows at last that 
he is the son of the great Napoleon. His mother’s 
family has recognized him as her heir and he now 
has a title and great wealth to offer Rachel. So they 
are at last happy in spite of everybcdy’s machina- 
tions. 

* Ok x 

Rachel is beautifully played by Madame Kalish. It 
offers her every opportunity to show contrasted 
moods that vary from mere girlish exuberance to the 
fury of a woman who believes her love betrayed by 
the man she loves. One of the most attractive pass- 
ages in the play is in the scene with St. Aulaire, after 
the father has separated her from Maurice. St. Au- 
laire after trying in vain to console her tells her that 
she is to play Phedre. At once, she forgets her own 
grief in her joy. The artist in her awakes. She 
reaches for the volume and begins to study the lines. 
Gradually, her own woes and those of Phedre are 
blended in her mind and she reaches an expression 
that is most poignant. She is beautifully sincere in 
this scene. It is much the finest moment in the play. 
At times her unusual ability for varied vocal expres- 
sion leads her into artificial and elocutionary expres- 
sion that is interesting but that fails to move. In 
these moments the glamor of the real Rachel in the 
mind institutes a comparison that no actress of the 
present day can cope with. One of the most charming 
incidents is the playing of a Chopin nocturne by Al- 
hert Latscha. It is done most poetically. St. Aulaire 
is an attractive figure, but one might wish he had 
been differently introduced in the first act where he 
appears as a broken-down tragedian, almost a bur- 
lesque figure. Fritz might have been a most attrac- 
tive role if Bennett Southard had grasped its senti- 
mental possibilities. Instead, he made an awkward 
country rube of a figure that ought to be full of 
pathetic charm. ANNE PAGE. 

New York, Jan. 26, 1914. 

> 


That alleged kidnaping of F. Lewis Clark is not 
convincing on the face of the letter signed “Black- 
mailers.” But regarded as a joke it is mm execrable 
taste. 
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Little Theater’s Tardy Guests 


I hope John Blackwood will be as rigid in main- 
taining the rights of his patrons who are seated be- 
fore the first curtain rises at the Little Theater as 
Theodore Thomas was wont to be after his sym- 
phony program began. I was ashamed to note the 
complete want of consideration for others betrayed 
by latecomers at the initial performance of “The 
Pigeon.” As late as 8:45, when the first act was half 
over, squads of tardy guests came trooping in to the 
disturbance of the actors and annoyance of the audi- 
ence. In a theater so small and intimate as the one 
at Figueroa and Pico, this unpardonable breach of 
good form is more noticeable than in a larger audi- 
torium. There is no excuse for so irritating a pro- 
cedure. It is an outrage on those already seated and 
unfair to the players. In the Little Theater, of all 
others, a good example should be set. Either make 
the dinner hour earlier or, if late, remain in the 
lobby, voluntarily, until the act is over. This should 
be a rule which I trust Manager Blackwood will 
enforce before the Little Theater is much older. 


Is Sothern Following Taber? 

It is said that Julia Marlowe’s serious ailment 1s 
not of a physical nature, after all, but is the old, old 
trouble that affected Robert Taher, the fair Julia’s 
first husband, so detrimentally—inability of the co- 
star to be content with second place in the affections 
of the public. Rumor has it that Mir. Sothern is 
fast following in the footsteps of his predecessor, 
who finally wrenched himself apart from his more 
talented wife because she proved the better drawing 
card on their joint tours. It will be curious if his- 
tory repeats itself. The quid nuncs have it that Julia 
Marlowe will not rejoin her chagrined spouse this 
season and, possibly, not again—at least not to appear 
onthe same program. Itisa sad story to contemplate, 
my masters, this professional jealousy of two hearts 
that should beat as one. 


Huntington Loots His Own Hotel 


Soon after the return of Henry E. Huntington to 
Southern California last week, he was making the 
rounds of his big estate at San Marino, and its 
environs, when he happened upon the Old Mull, of 
historic associations. Vhis building, erected by the 
mission fathers when San Gabriel was in its prime 
as a Franciscan colony, is in excellent repair, and has 
been turned into a club house where the guests of 
the big hotel at Oak Knoll go for little jaunts. In 
keeping with the history of the place, Indian blankets 
and allied articles are used in the decorations. Mr. 
Huntington inspected the club, liked it, and particu- 
larly admired the blankets. In fact so enthusiastic 
was this admiration that he decided they were too 
good for a mere club house, and he ordered them 
taken to his home. When the force at The Hunting- 
ton heard of the dismantling of the mill there was 
considerable consternation, but, after all, the joke 
was on Mr. Huntington, for new furnishings will be 
purchased at once, and the proprietor will simply 
be a victim of his own practical joke. It is, doubt- 
less, difficult to readjust one’s point of view imme- 
diately to fit the ownership of a hotel and its ap- 
purtenances, and the necessity of respecting its ar- 
rangements. 


Treatments Needed No Visitor 

Even the wariest of lawyers is caught occasion- 
ally. I have learned of an incident of a few days 
ago in the trial of the contest of a will, but my in- 
formant protects his confrere by refusing to divulge 
the name of the counsel caught napping. There was 
a material witness called by one side, who spoke of 
the isolation of the man who had left the estate, how 
he had seen none. of his friends for many weeks pre- 
ceding his death. He claimed to be one of the dead 
man’s intimates and knew whereof he spoke. The 
cross-examination Ied to a statement by the witness 
that he had been giving the decedent treatments for 
the malady from which he died, continuously, to the 
end. Aha! The lawyer saw his opening. he wit- 
ness was impeached from his own testimony. “Now, 
will you please tell the court how it was that the de- 
cedent saw none of his friends for several weeks 
preceding his death, and yet you say you were giv- 
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ing him regular treatments?” the lawyer asked tri- 
umphantly. “I am a Christian Science practitioner,” 
was the calm reply, and the court forgot its dignity 
for a moment, while the lawyer covered his con- 
fusion with a volley of questions which were de- 
scribed as “incompetent, irrelevant, immaterial, and 
not proper cross-examination. 


Dogs of War Again Unleashed 


Newspaper war, with all its horrors of split in- 
finitives, shattered grammar and solecisms of diction, 
has broken out anew between those ancient adversa- 
ries, E. T. Earl and General Otis. It is too bad. Feel- 
ings akin to pity artse in the breast as one considers 
these two men-—how they have arrived at ages when 
they should be kindly, tolerant, friends with all the 
world, looking out upon men and events with all the 
charity of those who have reached—shall we call it 
advanced middle age? Instead of this they spring 
forth to the fray, and in execrable taste and _ still 
worse English, belabor each other in their news- 
papers, until one wonders if they both do not, in the 
still watches of the night, arise from their couches in 
their adjacent homes on Wilshire Boulevard, and 
raising their windows carry on directly by word of 
mouth the bitter conflict which their journals have 
Jaunched. Certainly, such a procedure would save the 
public the contemplation of much that is deplorable, 
for be it known to the layman, whenever newspaper 
war breaks out it is usually the proprietor himselt 
that does the writing. It is no time for the light cav- 
alry of reporters, nor yet the machine guns of the 
editorial writers. The boom of the heavy artillery is 
heard m the land, and so we see the chaste diction 
of Editor Earl in this fine phraseology : 

“Several years ago Otis and Hearst got their 
heads together to cinch the merchants of the town.” 

Truly a gem of expression! Then the gallant gen- 
eral unlimbers the old gun-carriage, and in his ex- 
citement fails to notice that a fearful error in num- 
ber in the present tense of the verb “to he” has 
slipped into the ammunition, with this result: 

“Neither the Times nor the bank are in the rebate 
business.” 

Uhus is the red carnage of war smeared fearfully 
all over the good white paper which might have been 
put to better uses, such as wrapping up meat and 
vegetables at the grocery store. 


Earl and the Boys of Bethei 


“Old Man Otis,” tauntingly and with no respect at 
all for grey hairs, shouts the sprightly youth who 
conducts the penny twins, himself being serenely con- 
scious that he is on the sunny side of sixty. Just by 
way of warning I would recall for his consideration 
a passage from the Second Book of Kings, with 
which most of his pious subscribers doubtless are 
familiar: 

“And as he (Elisha) was going up by the way. 
there came forth little children out of the city, and 
mocked him, and said unto him, ‘Go up, thou bald 
head; go up, thou bald head.” And he turned back, 
and looked on them, and cursed them in the name of 
the Lord. And there came forth two she bears out 
of the wood, and tare forty and two children of 
them 

Fom such a terrible fate as this let us all hope the 
youthful Tobias will be spared, though all right 
thinking people must deprecate the spectacle of this 
boy poking fun at the advanced age of his compet- 
itor, who, after all, according to common knowledge, 
Is just in his prime at seventy-seven. Perhaps, the 
general can be prevailed upon not to utter the ulti- 
mate anathema—the comprehensive curse which will 
sick” the bears on his juvenile tormentor. 


Theater [Incident Recalls Another 


Tis relentless conflict was brought to mind forci- 
bly at the opening of the Little Theater Monday 
night, by a contretemps which sent a shiver of appre- 
hension through those who witnessed it. Editor Earl 
and Otis both graced the oceasion with their presence, 
and, in an intermission, set out to inspect the loung- 
ing rooms. On the stairs they almost rubbed shoul- 
ders. The General stiffened, and, tnconsciously, 
many wondered if he recalled another theater inct- 
dent of a decade ago, when his differences with an- 
other publisher (since deceased), culminating in per- 
sonal remarks in his newspaper, resulted in his being 
personally chastised in full view of an audience at 
the old Orpheum on Spring street. However, the 
clash Monday night was confined to silent shocks 
from the supercharged atmosphere. 


Hitherto Immutable Law Violated 


Nor were these editors the only journalistic nota- 
bles present at the opening of the Little Theater. 
Max Ihmsen was openly false to his own love, the 
700000000000 Boosters Club, which was opening its 
Palais de Dance at the same time. However, his 
name, with that of a great number of other society 
folk who were present at the Little Theater, appeared 
in the Examiner’s list of those present at the tango 
festival, proving again the greatness of Hearst. Who 
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hut the one and only William Randolph could repeal 
the law of physics, previously considered immutable, 
that one body cannot he in two places at the same 
time? 


Little Newspaper Needed 


After reading the criticisms, or what purported 
to be criticisms of the opening performance at the 
Little Theater, I have been forced to the conclusion 
that Los Angeles needs a little Newspaper. Such 
saplient hopes as that future plays would provide 
“broader scope of characterization” than “The Pig- 
eon” were expresscd with bland superiority, when as 
a matter of fact this piece is supreme in that one 
respect, 1f in no other. If there ever was anything 
calculated to establish the Little Theater as a so- 
clety fad, and not as a serious institution, it was the 
syphantic manner in which the event was handled 
by our daily journals. 


No Seat for Love, Money—or Influence 


Henry E. Huntington, one of the first and largest 
subscribers to the guarantee fund of the Little The- 
ater, was unable to get a seat for the opening per- 
formance. He and Mrs. Huntington did not arrive 
from the east until after all the reservations had 
been taken, and as Mr. Huntington could not have 
been given seats without taking them away fron: 
other purchasers, there was no way out—or rath- 
ef, in. 








Familiar Moustache Metamorphosed 


Mr. Huntington's long absence in Europe was not 
without its effect upon his outward appearance. 
They who have been familiar for many years with 
his military cut of moustache, trimmed straight 
across, were astonished to note from the snapshot 
taken upon his arrival in Pasadena, that the mous 
tache now is definitely parted in the middle, giving 
its owner a distinctly foreign appearance. I wonder 
if the new fashion will gather grace through its in- 
troduction by so popular a sponsor. 





Related to the Late Senator Cullom 


C. C. Parker, the bcok seller, is a nephew of 
the late Senator S. Al. Cullom, who died last Wed- 
nesday. Mr. Parker was named for the noted Re- 
publican veteran, his full name being Charles Cul- 
lom Parker. Myr. Parker had heen expecting the 
death of his tncle for a considerable time, as the 
former senator was nearly eighty-five years old and 
had been failing for several months. 


Doctor Makes a New Friend 


On a certain street 11 the West Adams district 
there lives a doctor of considerable wealth and social 
position, andea few doors tromhimea “man in rather 
moderate circumstances, and with no social preten- 
sions Whatever. The latter 1s rather sensitive for 
the reason that he dwells in a locality where he is 
not entirely at home, and he noticed that the physi- 
cian never nodded in a neighborly way, or paid any 
other attention to him. This went on for more than 
a year, and then the doctor’s neighbor hought a mo- 
torcycle. He was dismounting in front of his home 
a few days after he had acquired his machine, when, 
to his astonishment, the physician came hurrying 
toward him across intervening front lawns, and in- 
troduced himself, saying: “We are such near neigh- 
bors we should get acquainted.” After a few min- 
utes of conversation the doctor went home, and the 
neighbor stood looking first at his retreating form 
and theseatt Whe miotorcycle. “Huh, lb)wonder wf le 
has any friends in the undertaking business he would 
lixe me to meet?” he mused. 








Good Story Kept Under Cover 


Officials of the Pacific Light and Power Company 
succeeded in keeping under cover one of the best 
local stories of many months, in connection with the 
development work-being done at Big Creek. Several 
hundred unskilled workmen were employed on the 
work, and a goodly proportion of them were mem- 
bers of the 1. W. W. True to their principles, soon 
after the camp was established, they began to he dis- 
satisfied, and a strike was being silently organized. 
The foreman scented the disturbance, and quietly 
began importing members of the state railway police, 
a few at a time, each bringing, concealed under his 
coat, a sawed-off shotgun, until there was a strong 
force ready for emergencies. One afternoon the 
strike was declared. The men in charge of the work 
made no protest, said nothing which would inflame 
the agitators still further, ordered supper served as 
usual, and the men finally went to bed. When they 
came out of their tents in the morning they faced a 
long line of heavily armed officers of the law. The 
entire horde was herded into box cars, upon the roof 
of which the armed guards took their positions and 
the train started up the valley. When fifty miles had 
been traversed the train was stopped, the door of 
one of the box cars opened. and one of the I. W. W. 
ordered to get out. The train started again, and five 
miles farther it stopped again and the same process 
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repeated. [his was continued until the last of the 
strikers had been ejected, so that the army was scat- 
tered over several hundred miles of territory, with 
uo possibility of reorganization. ‘lhe Pacific Light 
and Power officials decline to talk about the affair, 
hut as it is now several weeks since the incident, the 
gossip has percolated through various channels. 


Harley Hamilton Home Again 


After a year abroad in which Harley Hamilton 
passed much of his time in Munich, where he had 
many professiona: engagements of a remunerative 
nature, the former popular leader of the Symphony 
Orchestra with Mrs. Hamilton and daughter arrived 
in Los Angeles Wednesday. They left the Continent 
at Naples where the temperature was the lowest 
known in years, snow actually decorating the slope 
of Mt. Vesuvius. The passage to New York was ex- 
ceedingly rough and a sick lot of passengers resulted, 
although Harley and his family proved good sailors. 
The Gamut Club is planning a special welcome-home 
program for the returned member in the near future. 


Lummis a Bulwark of Traditions 


So long as Charles F. Lummis is spared his 
health, strength and command of language, there is 
no danger of having the best Spanish traditions of 
Loce Ang(hard)eless violated without a soathing 
rebuke being administered to the offender. The com- 
mittee of teachers of languages in the public schools 
had just about begun to feel it safe to come out of 
the cyclone cellar, following the storm caused by 
its suggestion that Loss Ang(soft)elees should be 
accepted as the correct pronunciation, since mos: 
people use it anyhow, when the sage of the Arroyo 
Seco brandished his trusty Spanish lexicon about 
his head twice or thrice and sent them scuttling 
back to cavedom. Apparently, it was said somewhere 
that the original spelling was Angelos, and Charley 
Lummis proves that, not only 1s the sole correct 
pluralization of Spanish words ending in ef the ad- 
dition of es, but furthermore that if os were admit- 
ted it would make the Angels all “he-ones,” and 
he opines this would raise Cain in the seventh ward. 
It is a good thing to have a man like Lummis on 
the firing Jine to protect our local lore from van- 
dals. 








Col. Eddy’s Quaint Renewal 


My old friend Col. J. W. Eddy has dropped me a 
line this week which I take the Hberty of printing 
and I ask him to forgive me for so doing. He lives 
so retired a hfe out there at his Eagle Rock eyric 
that [ am sure his many friends will be glad to get 
a glimpse at his personality, even if it 1s not visual- 
ized. He writes: 


Should I, or should J not, pay this bill and con- 
tinue. my subscription to The Graphic? That is 
the question. You see, I have an old grudge against 
it, in that for some twelve years ] have taken it 
and placed it upon the “Angels’ Flight” pavilion 
where all the world could read it, and Since yo'r 
management no one reading it would know from 
its pages that there was such a place as the “An- 
gels’ Flight” or a crazy loon of the name of Eddv 
running it. And, then, I find you so often “off 
wrong’ in discussing political questions. Can’t 
agree with you, you see, but I always know where 
you stand, which is one virtue; besides, your ‘facile 
pen,’ to use a modern classical phrase, “gets me,” 
or should I say, “gets my goat,” and I contin'e to 
read it with delight. So, on the whole I reckon you 
may put me down as a life subscriber. B t if some 
morning soon, when you pick up your dai’y payer. 
you find that T have gone “over the river’ you had 
best stop it at once, for it might not receive such 
kind consideration “over there.’ Enclosed find 
check. 


Heaven forbid that the Colonel's obituary shall be 
found in the columns of the Los Angeles dailies these 
many years yet. Not because I should lose an atten- 
tive if politically opposed reader, but for the reason 
that his mellow, lovable kind is needed in this rasp- 
ing world to leaven the lump. May his angel’s flight 
be confined to the one at Third and Hill streets for 
several decades to come. 








Writing Scenarios a Bursted Bubble 


Not many weeks ago there was an epidemic of 
writing moving picture scenarios among the news- 
paper men of Los Angeles, following the discov- 
ery that several of the craft, not generally regarded 
as inordinately brilliant, were receiving large sums 
for their werdless dramas. The situation now has 
lost its rosy hues. One reporter who, for a brief 
space, enjoyed visions of great wealth because a 
certain director had liked a comedy he wrote and 
asked him to turn out a scries of twenty along the 
same line, finally received a check for $15 for the 
one accepted. The head office had decreed that the 
idea was worth buying, but the scenario had to be 
entirely reconstructed. Half a dozen subsequent at- 
tempts had proved flat failures, and the reporter 1s 
thanking his stars he did not obey his first impulse 
to quit work. The classic retort of the brute who 
replied to the effusive “I write for magazines” with 
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“Do you get many?” can well be transposed to fit 
this new form of what a popular cartoonist would 
coll “Indoor Sport.” 


Cook’s Typographical Error 


Here is the latest bit of cafe repartee as reported 
by Al Levy. “Look here, waiter,” the patron com- 
plains, “there’s a needle in this soup.” “Beg par- 
don,” the waiter apologizes, “it's a typographical er- 
ror. It should have been a noodle.” 


Sure Cure For the Doldrums 

Frank Naud—the only original, blown-in-the-shav- 
Ing-mug Frank, is gradually drifting back to the 
vicinity of his old love the California Club where 
for so long a time he was wont to ask “Witch hazel 
or la lilac?” of his victims, what time he was not 
humming “La Golindrina” or delivering himself of his 
latest bon mot. Frank is a Los Angeles product, born 
and raised in this city, which he honored with his 
advent forty-odd years ago. His father used to own 
what is now called Naud Junction when the old wine 
merchant was in his prime, but the place is so 
close in that the junction is not readily discernible. 
T know of no better cure for the blues than to drop 
into Frank’s chair at Col. Webb's snug shop in the 
Clark hotel and if that tonic fails not all the nostrums 
supplied by a multitude of savants can drive away 
the doldrums. 











Kerrl Lobdell’s Fine Record 


In the days when the energetic Mrs. Lohdell con- 
trolled the business destinies of the Morning Herald, 
what time the brilhant Tom Gibbon administered the 
editorial pabulum, young Karl Lobdell strove to be 
a tower of strength to his indomitable mother. When 
the paper was sold and a surcease came to the hard- 
working mother and son, Karl entered the law school 
of the University of Southern California whence he 
was graduated with honors not long ago. A Phi 
Delta Phi man Karl was sent as delegate to the 
fourteenth general convention of the fraternity at 
Chicago, representing Beatty Chapter in the legal! 
departinent of U. S. C. Combining the energy of his 
mother with the faculty for hard digging the young 
lawyer has a brilliant future ahead of him and I 
wish for him that measure of success which he so 
well deserves. Here's hoping that his offices in the 
Laughlin bilding will never yawn for want of 
chents. 


Not an Object for Sympathy 


l try in vain to lash my dormant sympathies into 
action in behalf of that wife who, in her suit for 
divorce, divulges the fact that previous to her mar- 
riage she was her husband's stenographer, while after 
their differences reached the breaking point and she 
set out alone in the world again, she became the head 
of two stenographic bureaus. Apparently, matrimony 
developed.in her the faerlity for initiative at east. 

& -_—— 
GRAPHICALITIES 
Now buckle on your armor plate ye of the G. O. P. 
The day of triumph draweth near when great will be 
your giee; 
But lest exuberant members prove inclined to move tod 
fast, 
We urge that celebrations wait until election’s past. 





Prize fights in Arizona, like public gambling de- 
vices, have had their knock-out in a decision that all 
matches must be held without referees or seconds 
and no principal shall receive any sort of remunera- 
tion. What a blow to a time-honored industry! 


Bear shooting in the residence district of Oakland 
recalls the fact that “bucking the tiger” was only re- 
cently discontinued in Reno and Arizona. In this 
state, however, at present the popular sport of the 
Progressives, at least, is in prodding the elephant of 
the G. O. P. 

Seattle bankers are chagrined because Messrs. Me- 
Adoo and Houston made it plain that a branch of the 
regional reserve bank to be established at San Fran 
cisco was the best they could expect. But let them 
not repine. Los Angeles is in much the same fix and 
really likes it. 


Hopes of Pendell, of Peorta, are realized. He has 
been confirmed as ambassador to Russia. “Ham” 
Lewis has made good, in spite of the alleged corre- 
spondence that a wicked clerk made public. But 
Pendell is to resign after a vear of service for his 
country, is the alleged bargain. 








Father Gold of the Gold family of Los Angeles 
couldn’t get work so he agreed to stay home and 
look after the house while Mrs. Gold became the 
breadwinner. But he fatled to keep hts share of the 
bargain and when he refused to wash the dishes his 
wife haled him into court where the judge made it 
clear that all that glitters is not gold, towit., domes- 
tic drudgery, so scorned of men follk as a “snap.” 
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By W. Francis Gates. 

‘Well,” said a prominent physician, 
atter the closing bars of the symphony 
concert, Saturday night, ‘I have been 
to a good many surgical clinics, }ut 
this is the first time to a musical 
clinic.” Nor was it a strange thing to 
say, for the latter half of the program 
pictured, as well as tones might, the 
return to life of a Roman martyr af- 
ter being shot full of arrows and the 
pathological and mortuary progress of 
a fever patent from the dawn of dis- 
ease to the “passing away” of the pa- 
tient and his reception into the celes- 
tial realms. But there also was music 
on the program; for Mendelssohn, 
Mozart and Verdi were “among those 
present.” 

With all the concatenation of tonal 
delirium, in these numbers, it was as 
much or more of a task to give a 
smooth performance of the Mozart 
concerto, the G minor, which by many 
critics is ranked as the most beautiful 
of the many Mozart wrote. Director 
Tandler has a2 full sense of its delicious 
themes and played it as Pachmann 
might play a Chopin scherzo. Opening 
the program was the favorite over- 
ture of Mendelssohn, the “Fingal Cave” 
work, the first overture played by the 
Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra, six- 
teen years ago. But our programs have 
been made up to a good extent of Men- 
delssohn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schu- 
mann, et al—and glad enough we are 
to get them, too—but now that there 
are strangers “in our midst” they 
must have special note. 

Debussy and Strauss have been al- 
most unknown to these progranis, ow- 
ing to their difficulty and lack of 
enough money—meaning rehearsals. 
The present liberal policy in the latter 
material now permits of performance 
of modern complicated works, which, 
though they may be more ephemeral 
than the epoch making compositions 
of the classic masters, require more 
preparation, The Debussy number on 
this program was the prelude to Act 
II of a “Mystery,’ words by D’Annun- 
zio, music by Debussy—truly a proper 
combination to work out a “mystery.” 
Al the peculiarities of modern orches- 
tration are used to picture the awak- 
ening of St. Sebastian in the chamber 
of his rescuer, after he had been filled 
full of arrow points. And yet the tints 
and tonalities are so subtle that the 
effect is a wonderful bit of tone-paint- 
ing. A second hearing of this prelude 
only emphasizes its beauty. 

In the Strauss “Death and Transfig- 
uration tone poem, the clinical charac- 
teristics are more than doubled. This 
is not so subtle in its shadings nor so 
beautiful in its treatment, as the De- 
bussy number. It reminds one of the 
old German conductor’s answer to the 
woman who complained that a Wag- 
ner selection he had just played was 
not beautiful; to which he replied, 
“Dod vass nod indended to pee peau- 
tifull.’” Evidently, Strauss had _ the 
same idea in mind—not to be beautiful 
but to be characteristic. In other 
words, he selected a nightmare to pic- 
ture in music and he chose the best 
means to that end. Certainly, it is a 
wonderfully drawn beast; but always 
there will arise the question as to the 
purpose of music, whether it is to ex- 
emplify real beauty or whether it is 
to delineate such nocturnal equines. 


From a musical standpoint, the work 
may be divided into four sections. 
First, comes a Jargo, sad and sombre, 
suggesting the exhaustion of a fever- 
stricken patient. The second part rep- 
resents, by its discordant hut power- 


ful tones the combat with disease, end- 
ing in the exhaustion of defaat. Then 
follow tender passages, possibly, sug- 
gesting the early days of the suffer- 
er’s life, the joyous enthusiasm, the 
noble aspiration, the hopes of youth 
and the achievements of young man- 
hood. Then comes renewed struggle, 
the orchestral.knell of death, the sud- 
den end. And last is the apotheosis, 
the opening of heavenand deliverance 
from sorrow, pain and trouble. Law- 
rence Gilman says, “He represents an 
elaborate tone poem, descriptive of 
agonies and hallucinations, memories 
and visions of a dying man. To achieve 
his musical description, to express all 
these varied emotions of anguish, ter- 
ror, longing, despair, aspiration, 
triumph,—he stops at nothing. He piles 
ears with what would have seemed to 
be dissonance on dissonance, he writes 
in several keys at once, he assaults our 
ears with what would have seemed to 
the placid Haydn as the pandemonium 
of a mad-house. Strauss is the great- 
est musical figure since Wagner and 
the greatest master of musical charac- 
terization. Often, he is grotesque, 
crude, commonplace, over-noisy, and 
even Teutonically silly; but at his best 
he stands alone for power, breadth and 
vitality, a tone-poet who has added 
new materials to his art and has wid- 
ened largely its capacity for expres- 
sion.” 


Franz Egenieff, baritone, said to be 
known to European royalty as Baron 
von Kleydorff, was soloist at this sym- 
phony concert. He is a man of good 
presence and well schooled voice of 
pleasing timbre, and withal sufficient 
quantity to allow it to ride at ease over 
the waves of orchestral tone. He gave 
an example of the German romantic 
school of opera and one of Italian, the 
early Verdi school, with its tinkling 
and almost childish accompaniment. 
The Baron is to be congratulated on 
not using a third number as an encore. 
Los Angeles needs a few courteous 
lessons of this sort in the matter of de- 
manding “more,” no matter what the 
arrangement or length of the program. 
It was much better to place two num- 
bers on the program than to sing one 
and then—much to the surprise of the 
singer—be called out to give another— 
that had been carefully rehearsed with 
the orchestra for just such an expected 
occasion. 


This concert, the first under the new 
managerial arrangement—was one of 
marked success in all directions. Mr, 
Tandler more than ever convinced 
that he is the man for the place; and 
the increased attendance proved that 
his modernism in program-making is 
going to be an asset of no small value. 
True, we are to have a Wagner pro- 
gram next time (Feb. 6 and 7) but that 
is an annual affair that is “bound to 
occur.” So we will take it bravely and 
hope that Mme. Jomelli will arrive on 
schedule time to take part, for to a 
certain part of the audience, a soloist 
is & sine qua non. 


“She who sings and runs away will 
live to sing another day,’ possibly 
thinks Isobel Carol (Isabelle Curl 
Piana), as the next day after her com- 
ing recital she will leave for Italy. The 
recital will take place the afternoon of 
Feb. 5, at the Mason Opera House. 
There will be on the program with the 
soloist the Brahms quintet, William 
H. Mead, flautist and Oskar Seiling, 
violin soloist. At the piano are Homer 
Grunn and Alfred A, Butler. The pro- 
gram is promised to be an_e entire 











| Studio, 1239 South Hope st. 
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THEATER 
BEAUTIFUL 


Hans Linne, Conductor 


Reserved Seats 15c, 35c and 50c 


MR. HANS S. LINNE 





Begs to Announce the Opening of a 


SCHOOL OF HARMONY 


AND COMPOSITION 


It is the intention of Mr. Linne to copy the CLASS SYSTEM of the HUROPEAN 
CONSERVATORIES OF MUSIC, thereby giving all his pupils the. benefit of the 


instructions of the individual pupils of his school. 


The term will be for ten weeks, 


consisting of twenty evenings—two evenings each week, from 8 to 9:30 o’clock—and 


will be continuous terms. 
dent ($10.00 per term). 


Music and Musicians 


ESTHER PALLISER 
Prima-donna Soprano and Operatic Coach 
French and English diction, specialties 
349 Blanch’d Hall. Phone 51973; Wilshire 3818 


= ROLAND PAUL 
oice 
Tues., Wed., Fri. & Sat. 323 Blanchard Bldg. 





| Mon., Thurs., 318 E. Colorado St., Pasadena 


GRACE JAMES 
Vocal Lessons 
Studio 341 Blanchard Hall 
Phones: 10082; West 1480 


HAROLDI—VIOLIN VIRTUOSO 
will receive pupils in violin solo and en- 
semble playing Phone 10082 

Studio 320 and 321 Blanchard Hall Blidge. 


HELEN BEATRICE COOPER 
Soprano 
Room i098 Blanchard Hall 
Res. Studio 517 Gardena Ave., Tropico 


HARRY H. PIKE 
Voice, Plano and Composition 
MSS. Arranged for Publication 

334 Bianchard Hall 


G HAYDN JONES 
Tenor Teacher of Voice 
Studio 504 Majestic Theater Bldg. 
Studio A3952 Res. 74487 


ARTHUR BABCOCK, Baritone 
Recitals, Musicales & ‘fat home’”’ pregrams 
Technical and Artistic Vocal Instruction 
339 Blanchard Hall 


MENOTTI FRASCONA 

Mon. & Thurs. from 1 p.m. Grand Opera 

pat. & Wed. all day Baritone 
Studio: Roots 339. 340 Blanchard Hall 


OSKAR SEILING 
Concert Violinist and Instructor 
Instruction will be given at Studio Suite 
330-329 Blanchard Halt. Home 10082 


- ‘Estelle Heartt DREYFUS — Centr alto 

Louis Ernest DREYFUS — Languages 

French, Spanish, German and Italian 
601-02 Majestic Theater Bldg. Phone 67879 


HARRY GIRARD, Baritone 
Teacher of Singing in All Its Branches 
Studio: 706-707 Majestic Theater Building 
Telephones: 4024; Main 2374 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC, UNIV. SO. CAL. 
W. F. Skeele, Dean 
Thorough, Modern, and Progressive School 
306 Blanchard Hall Phone 10082 


HATCH & LOVELAND 
“The Music Makers” 
Printers, Publishers and Distributers of 
Sheet Music. 412 Blanchard Bldg. 


THE LOS ANGELES MUSIC SHOP 
Octavo, Instrumental, Vocal, Sheet Music 
315-316 Blanchard Bldg. Home 10082 
233 South Broadway 234 South Hill Street 


L, A. CONSERVATORY of Music and Arts 
Mozart Theater Bldg.. 730 S. Grand Ave. 
Adelitha V. Carter, Kate McD. Brown, 
Jaroslaw de Zielinski, Bernard Berg. 


GEO. H, CARR 
Teaching the Italian method of singing 
with vibration, tone color and expression. 
Room 20 Walker Auditorium, 


MISS ETHEL C. OSTRANDER, Soprano 
Teacher of Piano and Voice. Available for 
Concerts and Recitals. Res. Studio, Home 
phone 599424. 334 Blanchard Hall, Tel. 10082 


ACADEMY OF SINGING 
Bverything necessary to know in Singing, 
Sight, Ear Training, Harmony. Phone 10082 
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| JOS. N. WHYBACK, 331 Blanchard Hall. 


MISS JANIE BOLIN 
Accompanist 


Piano 
Home F3169 


IDA M. LEONARD 
Cultivation of Speaking, Voice, Interpre- 
tation of Literature. Phone A-2855 

Studio 806-7 Y. W. C. A. Bldg. 


H D. MUSTARD 
Baritone 
Studio, 400 Blanchard Hall 


THE CRAFT SHOP 
Art Jewelry 
321 O. T, Johnson Bldg. 


Soprano 
Voice 











The tuition fee will be within reach of any musical stu- 


344 Blanchard Building. 


CAL. SCHOOL of ARTISTIC WHISTLING 
Agnes Woodward, Director 
Pupils Prepared for Public Engagements. 
428 Blanchard Hall Phone 10082 


JOHN DAVID BEALL 
Voice Development and Art of Singing. In- 
structor of many talented celebrities. 
Studio Gamut Club. Phones F5437, Bd’y 2098 


MARION SESSIONS 
Teacher of the Piano Becker Method 
2691 San Marino St. 
Phone 61973 


MISS GRACE PAGE 











; Teacher of Piano. Available for Public En- 


gagements. Studio 610 Majestic Theater 
Bidg. Res. 1726 Santee St. Phone South 8300 


BEULAH COOK GORDON 
Pe Concerts and Recltats, Tues. and 
Fri 334 Blanchard Building 
Studio Phone 10082: Res. Wilshire 3178 


JULIAN PASCAL 
Piano 
Studio 727 Majestic Theater Bld¢e. 
Phone 77676 


MRS. CATHERINE SHANK, Soprano 
Teacher of eer Concerts, Receptions, 
Musicals. elephone 5384 Glendale 

Studio: 701-702 Mateshe Theater Bidz. 


WILLIAN TAYLOR SPANGLER, Pianist 
SUZETTE SPANGLER, Pianiste 
3385 Blanchard Hall 
Tuesdays and Fridays 


MARQUIS ELLIS 
Tenor, Voice Placer, Director 
Studio 608-9 Majestic Theater Bldg. 
Broadway 3526 Los Angeles 


MME. BEATRICE DE TROOST, Voice 
722 Majestic Bldg., Wed. and Sat. Mornings 
Tues, and Fri. 1217 Marengo Ave., 
South Pasadena 


GENEVIEVE CHURCH SMITH 
Lyric Soprano—Bel Canto 
Pasadena: 568 N. Orange Grove Ave. 
Room 438 Blanchard Hall 


ANTHONY EB. CARLSON, Basso 
Voice Building, Repertofre, Classic and 
Modern. Lessons in German, French and 
Sight Singing. 506 Majestic Theater Bldg. 


THE SCOVELL SCHOOL 
Dramatic Arts, Stage Dancing, Stage De- 
portment, Oratory. 2Gamut Club Bldg. 
B'dway 2098 Home F5437 


DE FOREST INGRAHAM—OTTO STAHL 
Violinist Pianist 

Harmony Phone 10082 

Einsemble Playing 214 Blanchard Hall 














a 
Sterling S. Boothe, pres. Leo. V. Young- 
worth, V. Pres. Barl Y. Boothe, Treas. 

Geo. A, Fitch, Sec’y. 


-|- Red Cross Ambulance Service -]- 


STERLING BOOTHE CO. 


Successor to Orr & Boothe Co. 


MORTICIANS 


Twelfth and Hope Sts., Los Angeles 
Home 60573 Main 6426 


_— a, 


A. WILHELM! ALBERS 


Instructor of Artistic Violin Playing 
Studio: 726 Majestic Theater Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

Phone Broadway 2332 


FOR RENT 


Well lighted and quiet studios inthe 
GAMUT CLUB BUILDING. Espec- 
ially attractive quarters offered for 
Musicians and Artists. For terms, 
etc., apply to the manager. 


1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET 
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change from that of the preceding re- 
cital given by the popular soprano, the 
last number being accompanied by the 
string quartet, piano and flute. 


Mr. and Mrs. Becker announce a pu- 
pils’ recital at the Gamut Club for Feb. 
5 A number of their best pupils will 
play and they will have the assistance 
of Paloma Schramm, who will then 
make her last public appearance before 
her change of name and honeymoon 
trip to the Hawaiian Islands. 


Hans Linne has opened a studio in the 
Blanchard Building, suite 345, where he 
will teach piano, harmony, theory, com- 
position and voice culture, making a 
specialty of coaching voice and piano 
for public appearance in opera, ora- 
torio or concerts. 


When the name “Elson” is attached 
to musical works, whether they are in 
the line of translations or original 
works, the reader may be sure of some- 
thing interesting and instructive. Anda 
so when, in volumes nine and ten of 
“The World’s Best Music” one sees the 
name of Arthur Elson as editor in 
chief, with Louis C. Elson as assistant 
editor, one may know that the text is 
to be not only full of musical meat 
but that it is to be served up with a 
Sauce of interesting English. Elson, 
pere, has brought up Elson, fils, in the 
way that he should go; the result is 
that in this work the father takes sec- 
ond place to the son It is somewhat of 
a jolt to see the king thus giving way 
to the heir apparent, but the successor 
has been in course of preparation for 
a score of years and will be able not 
only to occupy but to fill the shoes of 
the genial and scholarly writer, his 
father. The books in question contain 
a large variety of articles and essays 
from @ number of musical notables and 
non-notables and will bring musical 
reading to many whose opportunities 
in that line are limited. Among the 
contributors, besides the editors are W. 
J. Henderson, F. H. Cowen, Horatio 
W. Parker, Edwin Lemare, H. T. Finck, 
Ignace Paderewski, William Shake- 
speare and others of lesser note. 


Fannie Anitua, the statuesque con- 
tralto of the recent Western Metropol- 
itan Opera Company, passed through 
New York recently and managed to 
achieve an inch and a half of inter- 
view in Musical America, in which she 
“hopes never to see the Pacific coast 
again.” Fie, fie, Fannie! And this after 
the compliments you received in the 
los Angeles papers and the vociferous 
welcome you were awarded at the Ga- 
mut Club. And you gave us the im- 
pression you liked us, such of us as 
are of the Gamut Club, at least. Fair, 
fascinating, fleshly, forte — and now 
fickle, Fannie! 


In reference to the Dean Mason re- 
ception in honor of Baron von Kley- 
dorff, the Times writer said the guest 





of honor would sing at the symphony | 


concert and then proceeded to call him 
“the titled violinist.” Evidently the re- 
porter had heard of a singing tone 
drawn from a fiddle and jumped to 
the conclusion that if a singer could 
sing consequently he could fiddle. But 
in the society columns—a singer or a 
fiddler, what’s the diffeernce? Simply 
a matter of a little longer strings in 
one case and a little less rosin in the 
other. 


Last season the engagement of Clara 
Butt, the celebrated English contralto, 
and Kennerley Rumford, the distin- 
guished English baritone, caused suffi- 
cient interest for a return of these two 
artists to Los Angeles this season. 
They have just finished a comprehen- 
sive tour of Australia and neighboring 
islands. Clara Butt has a voice which 
has been pronounced the greatest of 
its kind in the world. Her programs 
contain both the sacred song and oper- 
atic aria, and also the delightful musi- 
cal comedy bits that form pleasant in- 
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terludes. Mr. Rumford is content to 
subordinate himself to his charming 
Wife, although a singer of unusual 
quality himself. Many trophies from 
royalty and persons of distinction are 
prized by Mme. Butt and Mr. Rumford 
as proof of the affection in which they 
are held. The Philharmonic night is 
Tuesday, Feb. 3, and the matinee Sat- 
urday afternoon, Feb. 7. An idea of 
the appreciation that these singers re- 
ceived in Melbourne may be gained 
from the fact that they sang twenty- 
one times to @ gross receipt of more 
than a thousand pounds. 


_— 


Charles W. Clark's recital, which 
was scheduled for the middle of Jan- 
uary, Will take place at the Auditorium 
Thursday evening, Feb. 5. For more 
than ten years Mr. Clark has been con- 
sidered by the French musical public 
asc the representative American singer, 
thoroughly qualified to present French 
music. His programs are calculated 
fully to exhibit his power and range 
of expression. He is equally at home 
in French, German and English. This 
is his first tour of America, and in 
placing him on the Philharmonic 
course, Manager Behymer is fully con- 
vinced that he is giving to his patrons 
the truest exponent of American music. 
There will be but one Clark recital, 
and the following program, especially 
prepared for Los Angeles,, will be 
presented: 

Air de Cacmus et Hermione (ulli); Air 
de Caron (Lulli); Laisse en Paix le Dieux 
des Combat (Gretry); Die Mainacht 
(Brahms); Wie bist_du Meine Konigen 
(Brahms); Verrath (Brahms); Von ewiger 
Liebe (Brahms): Prospice (Sidney Homer); 
Uncle Rome (Sidney Homer): How’s My 
Boy (Sidney Homer); The Fiddler of Doo- 
ney (Sidney Homer); Les Cloches (De- 
bussy); Le Temps a laissie son Manteau 
(Debussy); Mandoline (Debussy); Les 
Lemmes de Paris (Debussy): A Fragment 
(Arthur Hartman); Child’s Grace (Arthur 
Hartman); Seorned Love (Kurt Schind- 
lier): The Fairest One of all the Stars 
(curt Schindler); A Fool’s Soliloquy 
(Campbell-Tipton); Apparitions (Lulu 
Jones Downing); June (Lulu Jones Down- 
ing); Absent (Frances Wyman); The 
Eagle (Carl Busch). 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Iuand Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
Jan. 22. 1914. 





019550 Non-Coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Charlotte 
Estelle Tompkins whose post-office ad- 
dress is 735 H. W. Hellman Bldg., Los 
Angeles, Cal, did on the 2th day of 
July, 1913, file in this office Sworn State- 
ment and Application, No. 019550, to pur- 
chase the SEY, Section 15. Township ieSs, 
Range 17 W., S. B. Meridian, and the 
stone thereon, under the provisions of the 
act of June a 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the ‘Timber and Stone Law,’ 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised at $400.00, the stone 
estimated at $200.00 and the land $200.00: 
that said applicant will offer final proof 
in support of her application and sworn 
statement on the 6th day of April, 1924, 
before Register and Receiver, U. 8. La nd 
Office, Los Angeles, Cal., at 10:00 o’clock 
A. M. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. §. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


Jan. 22, 1914. 
Non-coal. 
is hereby given that Carl 
Dold Benz, whose post-office address is 
2703 Harvard Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal., did 
on the 22nd day of September, 1913, file in 
this office Sworn Statement and Applica- 
tion, No. 020358, to purchase’ the 
swiys WwW, Section 2. Township 1 &., 
Range 18 W., 5S. B. Meridian, and the 
stone thereon, under the provisions of 
the act of June 3. 1878, and acts amenda- 
tory, known as the “Timber and Stone 
Law,’ at such value as might be fixed by 
appraisement. and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised, at $100.00, the stone 
estimated at $50.00 and the land $50.00; 
that said applicant will offer final proof 
in support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 7th day of April, 1914, 
before Register and Receiver, U. S. Land 
Qitice: Los Angeles, Cal., at 10:00 o’clock 
M. 


020358 
NOTICE 


ee person Js at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 


Uae enury. : 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 





SUNSET 
LIMITED” 


EVERY DAY 


(NO EXTRA FARE) 


HASTBOUND 
Leave Los Angeles 8:15 a. m. 
Arrive New Orleans 8:50 p. 


WESTBOUND 
Leave New Orleans 11 a, m. 
Arrive Los Angeles 9:45 p. m. 


Two Nights to New Orleans 
Four Nights to New York 


Equipment (All Steel) 


1—6-Compartment 
Observation Car, 
2—12-Section Drawing Room Cars, 
1—Tourist Sleeping Car Through to 
Washington, D, Cc. 
1I1—Dining Car. 
1—Baggage Car. 
Every Convenience, 
service Unexcelled. 
Oil Burning Locomotives. 
Roadbed rock ballasted and oiled. 
Protected by Block Signals. 
Connections made at New Orleans 
with fast limited trains for all Eastern 
points, 
Also with Southern Pacific steamships 
for New York. 
Tickets the same as all rail and 
clude berth and meals on ship. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC SERVICE 
THE STANDARD 


Southern Pacific 


The Exposition Line 1915 


Los Angeles Offices: 

212 West Seventh Street 
606-607 South Spring Street. 
Phones: Home 10171—Sunset Main 8322 
Station Fifth and Central Avenue. 


Drawing Room 


in- 


IS 


Location 
212 West 
Spring 


New 
Office, 
Between 


City Ticket 
‘th Street, 
and Bdwy. 


MARDI GRAS CELEBRATION 
NEW ORLEANS FEB. 19-24 


THIRTIETH YEAR 
Ld 


“y | 

WAM ELMAALLL 

| PIL IER ITO 

sth Floor Hamburger Bldg., Broadway & 8th, Los Angeles 


The sooner you ENROLL the sooner you will get on the PAYROLL. Select 
a school of force, character and influence—one whose only magnet is merit, 
and whose only quirk is efficient work. Fall enrollment now active. Call, 
write, phone—Main 133, F1850. EDWARD KING ISAACS, President. 


Begin Yar 
Now 


~AQUAPELLA PRODUCTS | 


ee re Stops All Leaks 


Hoover at Ninth 
Wilshire 2121 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
AQUAPELLA ROOFING — AQUAPELLA CEMENT — AQUAPELLA 
PAINT — AQUAPELLA DRAINBOARDS, FLOORING and FIREPROOF 
PAINT — AQUAPELLA WATERPROOFING 
ROOF REPAIRING A SPECIALTY 


———— eee ee ee ee eee, 
| IF YOU LOVE YOUR FAMILY 


SEE 


RICHARD H. DAVENPORT 


AGENCY DIRECTOR 


Manager 
C. O. Wannack 


WEST COAST LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


F 6789 1012 Title Insurance Bldg. B’way 147 
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By Everett C. Maxwell 


EXHIBITIONS NEXT WEEK: 


American and European Painters—Mu- 


seum Art Gallery. 
Frank Memorial Exhibit—Museum Ae 


Gallery. 
Nona White—Royar Gallery 
Tolerton Print Collection—Steckel Gal- 


lery 

Jack W. Smith—Sketch Club. 

Once upon a time there lived for a 
brief season in quaint old San Juan 
Capistrano a dreaming youth who was 
greatly attached to the ruined mission. 
In those days the old temple was sadly 
forlorn and neglected. The Landmarks 
Club of California had not yet stayed 
the ravishing hand of the elements or 
of the tourist, and the whole crumbling 
pile was ready to tumble into hopeless 
oblivion. Rank vegetation ran riot over 
the whole place. The beams were grad- 
ually breaking under their weight of 
tiles and already much of the roof had 
fallen. The classic cloisters were open 
to the sky and grass and weeds fringed 
the eves. The ruin of the stone church, 
sg colossal, so majestic, even in devas- 
tation, was @ lair for coyotes and rat- 
tlesnakes. In the sacred garden one 
waded knee-deep in matted under- 
growth and over the railings in the 
burial ground wild hop vines laced 
their tangled tendrils with the damask 
rose and the yellow musk flowers. All 
was idle, romantic, sad decomposition, 

* a *K 
Often on moonlight nights in com- 
pany with Don Marco Foster, or Judge 
Egan, I used to wander about this cele- 
brated ruin and listen to the wonderful 
tales that these two remarkable men 


> the gay days when Mis- , 
bor gee 3 ‘of the “American Pyramids,” 


sion San Juan was in its prime and the 
center of the gay life of a brilliant 
community. Once, Madame Modjeska 
was with us there, and she chanted 
prayers before the ruined altar and 


behind. You feel them all about you 
and at times can almost hear them 
speak. Smith has caught much of this 


| feeling in his work and none may view 


later played the mad scene of Ophelia | 


from “Hamlet” in the moonlit garden. : 


But time has changed it all, Don Marco 
is dead and Modjeska, too, sleeps the 
long sleep in a great sculptored mau- 
goleum in far away Poland. The mis- 
sion has undergone repairs to an €X- 
tent, but not enough has been done to 
rob it of its picturesque qualities. 
% * * 

I have waited long for an artist to 
come forth from the ranks who had 
the poetic conception and the spirit of 
reverence sufficiently combined with 
the painter’s craft to portray on canvas 
the real beauties of these landmarks 
of the padres. Down to date, the paint- 
able possibilities of the old Franciscan 
missions have not been even remotely 
suggested on canvas. Many good art- 


it without coming under its spell. 


Often I have climbed over the fallen 


| walls to the dome surmounting the : 


aliar of the ruined church and from 
this vantage point surveyed the won- 
derful roof line of the building as it 
spread about me. Happily, the artist 
has chosen this for a subject, and, diffi- 
cult as it is, he has come out with 
colors flying. ‘‘Mission Corridor” is 
also a striking study. It is painted in 
an interesting manner and is full of 
moody significance. “El Comidor” is a 
delight. How long [I have loved this 
particular interior! It is one of the 
most expressive Gothic renderings in 
America today and Smith has made the 
most of its simple, elegant beauty. “Old 
Sacristy Door” is also a good work and 
recalls to memory a remarkable ex- 
perience which is of interest only to 
myself. Where can the modern archi- 
tect find in the new world an example 
of such classic dignity in pillar design 
as presents itself in the support of the 
altar dome in the ruined “Stone 
Church?” What kind fate spared this 
bit intact when the fatal earthquake of 
1812 laid low the most notable church 
edifice in America? Smith has painted 
this with strength and understanding. 
He has given us its real Meaning as 
well as its mere outward beauty of line 
and color. The artist is young and 
full of promise and I hope and trust 
that he may devote much of his time 
to portraying the vanishing splendors 


* *k * 


Nona L. White will show twenty-five 
flower studies at the Royar Gallery, 
beginning Monday and continuing two 
weeks. All are in the watercolor me- 
dium, 


Helena Dunlap is painting snow at 
Mt. St. Cloud, Siskiyou. Later, she 


. will depart for her favorite Paris for a 


' prolonged course of study. 


ists have painted many good pictures . 


of the missions, but one day will come 
a great artist who will grasp the real 
spirit of those historic temples and the 
inspiration will carry him to vast at- 


tainments. 


x ES * 


Few local workers have done so 
much toward a worthy interpretation 
of the ruins of Capistrano as has Jack 
W. Smith, who is now holding an exhi- 
bition of a score of his late works in 
oil colors at the rooms of the Sketch 
Club in the Copp Building. Mr. Smith 
shows six large canvases depicting 
favorite details of the mission. lI feel 
sure that the artist appreciated the 
importance of his work and was 
strongly impressed by the aimosphere 
of his subject. He feels the awe and 
inspiration of the silence and rever- 
ence that broods over the entire local- 
ity. What remarkable men those by- 
gone Franciscans must have been! 
They have left so much of themselves 


'at the museum will 


Fannie E. Duval will leave for Italy 
soon. She will personally conduct a 
party of eight who are intersted in art 
study. 

R Ke * 

The Frank memorial exhibit will 

continue one more week at the museum 


art gallery. 


* * * 


Wednesday, February 11, Antony 
Anderson will address the art commit- 
tee of the Friday Morning Club, his 
subject being “Fake Pictures and Dis- 
honest Dealers.” This is “some sub- 
ject” and will no doubt create consid- 
erable of a stir. 

4 *k * 

The Everet C. Maxwell Collection of 
charcoal sketches by Claude lLorrine 
will son be shown in the old masters’ 
gallery at the new Museum. 

a 

A feature of the old masters room 
be the Eugene 
Frank collection of works by Dutch 
and Flemish painters. 


- 
—_ 





Los Angelang at Hotel de! Coronado, 


include Mr. and Mrs. Frank L. For- 


'rester, Mr, C. A. Fuller, Mr. and Mrs. 


Tt. Ll. Merrill, Mr. W. B. W. Sullivan 


mand Mire J. Ac rown,. 





THE GRAPHIC pays more attention 
to Musie and Drama than any sim- 
ilar publication on the coast. 
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Flowers! 








OVIATT FLOWER SHOP 
602 West Pico Street 


Flowers| 








Flowers! | 


CHOICE CUT FLOWERS 
WEDDING BOUQUETS 


DECORATIONS FOR WEDDINGS, 


BANQUETS AND PARTIES 


FUNERAL DESIGNS & BOUQUETS 


ARTISTICALLY ARRANGED 


We are making the Oviatt Flower Shop headquarters for 
good flowers, fine work and reasonable prices. 


Free Delivery 


AFTER THE SHOW 
LET’S ALL GO 
TO THE CAFE 








HEMSTITCHING 
Cloth Covered Buttons, Pleating, Etc. 


ELITE BUTTON CO. 
604 Title Guarantee Co. 
S. BE. Cor. 5th and Broadway 
Phone ¥1255 


Main 3167 


J. C. FERGUSON 


Diamonds and all other Precious 
Stones Bought, Sold, HExchanged 
232-234 Laughlin Bldg. 

315 South Broadway Los Angeles 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
United States Land Office 
Los Angeles, California, January 16th, 1914. 

To Jesse M. McCall, care of J. W. F. 
Diss, 305 Stimson Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 

You are hereby notified that Herbert M. 
Horkheimer, who gives Suite 806 Security 
Bidg., Los Angeles, as his post-office ad- 
dress, did on December 17th, 1913, file in 
this office his duly corroborated applica- 
tion to contest and secure the cancella- 
tion of your Homestead Entry, Serial No. 
016647, made October 16th, 1912, for EXYSWw, 
WLSEY, Section 21, Township 1 South, 
Range 18 West, San Bernardino Meridian, 
and as grounds for his contest he alleges 
that said Jesse M. McCall died at Santa 
Monica, California between October 16th, 
1912, and April 16th, 1913; that neither the 
said Jesse M. McCall prior to his death, 
nor any of his heirs subsequent to his 
death, established residence upon said 
land, or improved said fand in any man- 
ner whatsoever, that the said land is un- 
improved and in its natural state, and 
that no settlement has been made upon 
said land by any person. That the only 
surviving heir is a sister of said McCall. 

You are, therefore, further notified that 
the said allegations will be taken as con- 
fessed, and your said entry will be can- 
celed without further right to be heard, 
either before this office or on appeal, if 
vou fail to file in this office within twenty 
days after the fourth publication of this 
notice as shown below, your answer, un- 
der oath, specifically responding to these 
allegations of contest, together with due 
proof that you have served a copy of your 
answer on the said contestant either in 
person or by registered mail. 

You should state in your answer the 
name of the post office to which you de- 
sire future notices to be sent to you. 

FRANK BUREN. Register. 
Oo. R. W. ROBINSON, Receiver. 

Date of first publication, Jan. 24; second, 
Jan. 81; third, Feb. 7; fourth, Feb. 14, 1914. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. §. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
Jan. 22, 1914. 

019601. Non-coal. 
NOTICE is hereby given that Robert E. 
Wirsching, whose post-office address is 
539 Brittania St., Los Angeles, Cal., did, 
on the 31st day of July, 1913, file in this 
office Sworn Statement and Application, 
No. 019601. to purchase the Lot 1, NE% 
NwW4, Section 30, SW%SEY, SE% 
SW, Section 19, Township 1 8., Range 
17 W., S. B. Meridian, and the_ stone 
thereon, under the provisions of the act 
of June 8, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the “Timber and Stone Law,” 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised at $399.48, the stone 
estimated at $199.74 and the land $199.74; 
that said applicant will offer final proof 
in support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 7th day of April, 1914. 
before Register and Receiver, U. 8. Land 


| Office, Los Angeles, Cal., at 10:00 o’clock 


A. M. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 


' filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 


{ 


fice, alleging facts which would defeat 
the entry. 


FRANK BUREN, Register. 


BRISTOL 
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Whael Geddes 


RAILSBACK CHINA CO. 


Importers and Wholesale Decorators of 
White China 


Keramic Artists’ Materials 
Revilation Kilns Campana Publications 
Hasburg Gold Coover’s Gold Letters 

322 W. FIFTH ST. Phone F3623 


Blanchard Hall Studio Bldg. 


Devoted exclusively to Music, Art and 
Science. Studios and Halls for all pur- 
poses for rent. Largest Studio Builld- 
ing in the West. 
For terms and all information, apply ts 
F. W. BLANCHARD, 
233 South Broadway 252 South Hill St. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


P. ] BACHMANN 


“FINE ARTS 
High Grade Picture Framing 
1306 S, Figueroa St., Los Angeles 


Art and Artists Directory 


— a, 


CHAPMAN-BAILEY STUDIO 
Importers of White China 
Firing Daily Teaching 
Phone 10082 416-417 Blanchard Bldg. 


LINDSTEDT STUDIO 
617 So. Hill St. Los Angeles 
Main 7338: A5615 








Expert Kodak and Camera Repairing 
CALIFORNIA CAMERA HOSPITAL 
3297 O. T. JOHNSON BLDG. 
Phone A1525 All Work Guaranteed 


ALICE DELMAR BRYANT 
WATER COLOR ARTIST 
Limited Number of Pupils Taken 
SUITE 79-80 WALKER THEATER BLDG. 


CANNON’'S SCHOOL OF ART 
Life Class 
Mornings and Bventngs 
Studio, 304. 431 S. 


MAUDE McPHERSON HESS 
Keramics and Water Color Artist 
Teaching for a limited time 
492 Blanchard Hall Phone 10082 


7, V. HOOPER (Artists) T.S. RAZALLE 
Tapestries—Olis—Watercolors 
Instruction Order Work 
415 Blanchard Hall 9838 S. Broadway 


L. A. SCHOOL of ART and DESIGN 
All branches taught. Day and night classes 
Phone 51657. Sixth and Alvarado St. 

Send for illustrated catalogue 


MRS. CEFERINA D. De LUQUE 
EDVARDO LUQUE 
Oil Painting : Jnstructions 
Studio: Blanchard Hall 403 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS U.S. C. 
Leading Art School of the West 
W. L. Judson, Dean 200 Ave. 66 
Tel. 39086: Gar. 375 


DRAWING and PAINTING—Commercial 
and Illustrative. A Day and evening class. 
James #. McBurney, Instructor 
Walker Auditorium. 730 So. Grand Ave, 





Hill St, 





















































This evening, at St. John’s Episco- 
pal Church, Miss Marguerite Drake, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Riv- 
ers Drake of South Figueroa street, 
will become the bride of Mr. Charles 
W. Kemmlier, jr., of New York city. The 
ceremony will be read in St, John’s 
Episcopal Church. Mrs. 
Macomber will 
Miss Pinita Drake will be the maid of 
honor, and the Misses Daphne Drake, 
Evangeline Duque, Angelita Phillips, 


Katherine Stearns and Otilla Lane will | 


be the bridesmaids. Mr. Roy Seeley 
will act as best man and the ushers 


are Messrs. Sumner Macomber, Harold | 


Sutherland, Marshall Boggs, Thomas 
Duque, George Reed, Van Kelsey and 
Kingsley Macomber. The young people 
are planning to return to Los Angeles 
for a brief visit after their honeymoon, 
and there are a number of affairs 
planned in their honor. Mr. Kemmler 
will take his bride to New York. 


Society shone Monday night, despite 
the wind and rain, at the opening of 
the Little Theater, which took on the 
aspect of a gathering of the Four Hun- 
dred. The beautiful little playhouse at- 
tracted the smart set in full force, and 
there were 
the performance, and many suppers 
following. Mr, and Mrs. Allan C. Balch 
had as their guest of honor Mrs. Han- 
cock Banning and others in the party 


were Mr. and Mrs. Wesley Clark, Mr. | 


and Mrs. Henry W. O’Melveny, Mr. and 


Mrs. James McBride Cockins, Dr. and | 


Mrs. E. A. Bryant, Dr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam A. Edwards, Mrs. Cameron Er- 
skine Thom, Judge Erskine M. Ross, 
Mr. L. N. Brunswig and Mr. 
Newlin. Col. and Mrs. William May Glr- 
land included Mr. and Mrs. Robert 


vens of Pasadena in their party, while 
Mr. and Mrs. George J. Denis had as 
their guests Doctor and Mrs. Granville 
MacGowan and Captain and Mrs. Ran- 
dolph Huntington Miner. Mr. and Mrs. 
P. H. Smith entertained Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Bond Francisco, Mr. and Mrs. Louis 
F, Gottschalk, Mr. and Mrs. Waller 
Chanslor, and Mr. and Mrs. W. BE. 
Keller. In the party of Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Marsh were Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles G. Andrews, Mr. and Mrs. 


QO. Hill, and Mr. and Mrs. EF. P. Clark 
had as their guests their d@aughter, 
Miss Lucy Clark and General M. H. 


wine were hosts to Mr. and Mrs. W. R. 
Woolwine, Dr. and Mrs. Walter Lind- 
ley and Dr. and Mrs. William M. Lewis. 
Mr. and Mrs. Lee A. Phillips had sev- 
eral guests, as did Mr. and Mrs. J. & 


Fishburn. Mr. and Mrs. E. P. Johnson, | 


jr., entertained, as did Mr. and Mrs. 
Benjamin Johnson, the whole forming 
a merry party including Miss Kather- 
ine Johnson, Miss Sada Johnson, Miss 
Margaret Kyle, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Dick. Another delightful party was 
composed of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Mo- 
dini Wood, Captain and Mrs. Gienty, 
Miss Elizabeth Wood, Miss Bessie Hill, 
Mr. Perry Wood and Mr. Henry Daly. 


Mrs. Edmund Perkins of Chicago, 
who was formerly a favorite with Los 
Angeles society, and is also known 
from coast to coast as a famous zolf 
player, has been the guest of Mrs. 
Frank J. Thomas of South Flower 
street for a week. Mrs. Perkins will! 
fo to Pasadena next week for the golf 
tournament and then will 
Mrs. Thoinas for the remainder of her 
visit. 
guest of honor at a tea given by Mrs. 
Edward D. Silent to which a number 
of her old friends were bidden. Wed- 
nesday afternoon Mrs. West Hughes 
of Twenty-third street gave a lunch- 


J. Kingsley | 
be matron of honor, | 


| Henry W, O'Melveny, 


many dinners preceding | 








Gurney . 





| thoven, Mr. 








; John G. 


return to | 





eon and bridge party in her honor, 
and Mrs. George Beveridge entertain- 
ed Friday with an informal bridge 
party. Next week Dr. and Mrs. John 
R, Haynes will give a luncheon for her 
at the Annandale Country Club. 


As usual, Lent will be ushered in 
this vear with the gay Mardi Gras 
ball of the Bachelors, which is to take 
place at the Alexandria Feb. 20. It is 
whispered that there will be an unus- 
ually beautiful and striking array of 
costumes, and of course some of the 
tango dresses will be works of art. 
The board of governors. consisting of 
Messrs. Gurney Newlin, Charles K. Sey- 
ler, Morgan Adams, William Kay 
Crawford, Maynard McFie, James 
Page, Henry Daly, George Ennis, John 
McFarland, Sayre Macneil, Donald 
O’Melveny and Charles Sheedy have 
asked the following society hostesses 
to act ag patronesses: Mrs. Hugh Liv- 
ingston Macneil, Mrs. Hancock Ban- 
ning, Mrs. James C. Drake, Mrs. Allan 
C. Balch, Mrs. I. N. Van Nuys, Mrs. 
Mrs. William 
Granville McGow- 


May Garland, Mrs. 


}an, Mrs. Randolph Huntington Miner, 


Mrs. Joseph F. Sartori and Mrs. Wil- 
liam E. Ramsey. 


Miss Georgie Off, who igs one of the 
popular brides-to-be, her engagement 
to Mr. Jack Somers having been re- 
cently announced, was the guest of 
honor at the theater party given Wed- 
nesday night at the Auditorium. Ssup- 
per was afterward served at the Alex- 
andria, covers being placed for Miss 
Elizabeth Wood, Miss Kate Van Nuys, 


Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Ennis, Mr. Jack |! 


Somers, Mr. James Page and Mr. 


| George Ennis. 
Hunter and Mr. and Mrs, John S. Cra- |! 


Mr. and Mrs. Frank Griffith motored 
over to Hotel Huntington Thursday 
evening for the dinner dance, taking 
with them Captain and Mrs. Randolph 
Huntington Miner, Mr. and Mrs. W. 
S, Hook, Mr. and Mrs. Nathaniel Wil- 
shire, Dr. and Mrs. J. J. A. Van Kaa~ 
and Mrs. Walter Leeds, 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry Coburn Turner, 
Miss Louise Burke, Mr, William Reed, 
Mr. Gurney Newlin and Mr. Walter 


| Van Pelt. 
Harry Gray and Mr. and Mrs. Walter | 


Miss Katherine Banning entertained 


| this week with a luncheon party for 
| Miss Mary Scott. Cut flowers were ar- 


Sherman. Mr. and Mrs. W. D. Wool- | ranged on the tabies, 


where covers 
were laid for thirty. 


Mr. and Mrs, Richard Jewett 
Schweppe gave a party at the Audi- 
torium Wednesday evening, and after 
enjoying the Russian dancers they ad- 
journed to the Alexandria for supper. 
Their guests included Mr. and Mrs. 
Mott, Mr. and Mrs. Nathaniel 
Myrick, Mr. and Mrs. Jefferson Paul 
Chandler and Mr. and Mrs. Benton 
Van Nuys. 


In honor of Mrs. John Van Giesen 
Posey, who is the guest of her parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Coulter, Mrs. 
James E. Woolwine entertained Tues- 
day with a bridge luncheon, 


Mrs. James Hyde Forbes, Miss Ada 
May Forbes and Mrs, John Henry 
Peckham of the Bryson gave a recep- 
tion Wednesday afternoon, for which 
the rooms were decked with roses, 
hyacinths and forget-me-nots in a 
Dresden effect. 


Mrs. Ezra T. Stimson of 825 West 


| Adams street presided at a twilight tea 
Monday afternoon she was the | 


dance Thursday afternoon, the rooms 
being fragrant with masses of flowers 
and ferns. Assisting in receiving were 
Mrs, Allan C, Balch, Mrs. BE. A. Bry- 
ant, Mrs. J. W. Benham, Mrs. H. H. 
Bonsall, Mrs. A. L. Cheney, Mrs. C. D. 














bheerftme or “OQuelques Fleurs? = 
Lemon-Verveine Soap and bath 
powder and Creme Poudre Fassen! 
—for your dressing table 


'RoM Houbigant — the perfume of “Quelques 
4 Fieurs’—in face powder, and toilet water. 

A fragrant dusting powder (Lemon-Verveine)— 
packed into silk-covered boxes, violet, yellow or rose. 
And the fragrance of Lemon-Verveine in soap and 
toilet water. 


Then from d’Orsay—there are perfumed dress shields 
of rubberized silk in sealed packages. 


Creme Poudre Fassen--- 


N Alexandria preparation that does away with so 

much of powder puff and chamois. For Creme 
Poudre Fassen keeps the powder in place—keeps your 
skin immaculate, protected from dust and dirt. 


J. W. Robinson Co. 


Broadway and Third— 


eA Winter Drink 


When chilled by a drive during 
the crisp weather of winter, a glass 
of Ginger Ale produces a warmth 
that is satisfying and healthful. 
Order a case of Puritas Ginger Ale 


now—before you forget it. 


Los Angeles Ice and 
Cold Storage Company 


Pr. Box. 043——Siatien 
Main Plant: East Seventh St. and Santa Fe Railway Tracks 
’Phones: Home 10053; Sunset Main 8191 
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Clark, Mrs. Frank Griffith, Mrs, Fred 
Griffith, Mrs, George Goodfellow, Mrs. 
W. S. Hook, jr.. Mrs. P. J. Howard, 
Mrs. Godfrey Holterhoff, Mrs. W. H. 
Holliday, Mrs. J. T. Jones, Mrs. F. O. 
Johnson, Mrs. Herman Janss, Mrs. 
Frank Kelsey, Mrs. Walter Leeds, Mrs. 
if. H. Moore, Mrs. A. R. Peck, Mrs. W. 
Cc. Shell, Mrs. W. H. Simpson, Mrs. 
Russell McDonald Taylor, Mrs. P. G. 
White and Miss Louise Burke. After 
four o’coleck a number of young men 
came in. 


Lieutenant General and Mrs. Adna 





R. Chaffee gave a dinner party Mon- | 


day evening at their home on Magnolia 
avenue, covers being laid for Mrs. John 
Hastings Howard, Miss Kate Van 
Nuys, Miss Inez Clark, Mr. James C. 
Crawford, Mr. Ernest Benjamin and 
Mr. Warren Biddell. 


Mr. and Mrs. Louis M. Cole of New 
Hampshire street gave a family party 
at the Little Theatre Monday evening, 


their guests being Mrs. H. W. Hell- | 
man, Mr. and Mrs. Irving H. Hellman, | 
Mr. and Mrs. Sollie Aronson and Mr. 


and Mrs. Adolf Fleischman. 


Mrs. LeRoy Edwards of Kingsley 
Drive gave a large informal tea Wed- 


nesday afternon in compliment to Mrs, | 
James Gibson, jr. The living room was |} 


bright with rosy carnations and the | 


hals and the dining rom were sunshiny 
with acacia blossoms. Assisting in re- 
ceiving were Mrs. E. C. Moore, Mrs. M. 
L. Moore, Mrs. Dudley Fulton, 
Herman Henneberger, Mrs. C, L. Peck, 
Mrs. Horace Wilson, Mrs. Everett 
Seaver, Mrs. Arthur McFarland, Mrs. 
Bernal Dyas, Mrs, Robert Leonard, 
Mrs. Simeon Baldwin, Miss Jessie Mor- 
gan and Miss Florence Avery. 


Lieutenant General and Mrs. Adna | 


R. Chaffee have taken apartments at 
the Fowler, on West Washington 
street, having sold their home on Mag- 
rolia avenue. 


Mrs. James FP. Burns of Wilshire 
boulevard presided at a tea Wednes- 
day afternoon at her beautiful home, 
which was transformed into & spring- 
time bower with masses of jonquils, 


Mrs. | 








narcissus and white carnations. AS- , 
sisting in receiving were Mrs. H. F. | 


Vollmer, Mrs. John 
James Cc. Kays, Mrs. William FE. 
Hampton, Mrs. George A. Johnston, 
Mrs. Charles Kingsley, Miss Annette 
MeIntosh, Miss Ruth Kays, Miss Pau- 
line Vollmer, Miss Frances Ray and 
Miss Doris Collins. 


R. Grant, Mrs. 


Friday evening Captain and Mrs. 
Randolph Huntington Miner will com- 
pliment their debutante niece, 
Daphne Drake, with a brilliant ball at 
Hotel Alexandria. 


Mrs. J. J. A. Van Kaathoven enter- 
tained informally at luncheon Wed- 
nesday afternoon at her home on 
Twenty-third street. Pink roses and 
maidenhair ferns were used as a cen- 
terpiece, and covers were placed for 
eight. Bridge was enjoyed in the ax- 
ternoon. 


Mr. and Mrs. William I. Hollings- 
worth of Lake street, who have re- 
cently returned from a trip to the east, 
will give a dinner this evening in 
honor of Lieutenant and Mrs. Ellis. 


Miss Clara Scott gave a_ theater 
party at the Orpheum Wednesday ev- 
ening with Miss Arley Tottenham and 
Mr. Harbert Stone Lewis as the guests 
of honor. Afterward supper was served 
at the Alexandria for Miss Kathleen 
Tottenham, Miss Muriel Tottenham, 
Miss Ethelwyn Walker, Miss Florence 
Thresher, Miss Anna Zuckers and 
Messrs. Arthur Bobrick, Clarence 
Armstrong, Hudson Hibbard, Hardin 
Scott and Ray Osbourne. This after- 
noon Miss Tottenham will be the guest 
of honor at a theater party and tea 
to be given by Miss Zucker, and next 
Friday Mr. and Mrs. H. W. Lewis are 
giving a dance for the young couple 
at Hotel Hollywood. Saturday even- 
ing a similar affair will be given by 
Mrs. George Ellis and Mrs. 
Fietcher. 


Miss | 








Paul | 
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Springs New Fabric 
Silk & Cotton, ¢] y 
Crepe Tussah ya. 


A large and fortunate purchase of 
this popular Spring fabric enables 
us to offer it at $1.00. 
tufted, 


in all 


Lustrous, 
Shown 
36-in. 


crepe-like texture. 
the favored shades. 
width. 


(Vash Goods Dept.) 








The Homephone offers 
a service out of all pro- 
portion to its cost. It 
is an alert, willing mes- 
senger that performs 
your bidding instantly 
night or day. Just 
call our Contract De- 
partment F-98, 





tiome Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. 
710 30. CVE St 





Removed 


CALIFORNIA HOSPITAL 
NURSES’ DIRECTORY, Inc. 


to 137 NO, CARONDELET ST. 
Mer., Lillian Simpson, Graduate Nurse 


All Graduate Nurses Registered. 
Calls answered day and night. 


556806 Wilshire 5184 


Price $25.00 Per Week 
for general nursing. 


, 
W.W.MINES & CO. 
REAL ESTATE | 

[ay 

W. W. MINES & CO. 


REAL ESTATE 
4th Floor Realty Board Bldg. 
631 S. Spring Street. 


Home 
60478: 
Main 
2875 


eat 
| 


Fire-Proof Storage 
250 South Broadway 


J. GERZ 


LADIES’ TAILOR 
New Quarters: Fifth and Broadway | 
504 Title Guarantee Bldg. | 
Phone F-33510 Los Angeles | 


WORLD 


ramous MT. LOWE TRIP 


—AND THE— 


TROLLEY TRIPS 


“Old Mission” 


TH 


SIGHT 
SEEING 


3 GREAT 


“Balloon Route” — “Triangle” — 


should be your first recommendation to acquaint- 
ances and friends from points outside of Southern 
California desiring to obtain a thorough, quick and 
accurate knowledge of our country. In no other 
way may they obtain it as completely and at such 
a small cost. If you have not taken these trips 
yourself it will pay vou. The Mount Lowe trip 
may now be made any day at an excursion fare of 
$2 for the round trip from Los Angeles, and the 
Trolley Trips, each approximately 100 miles in 
length, a whole day’s pleasant travel over different 
routes to and through the choicest part of Southern 
California may be made for $1 each. Send for 
illustrated folders, or ask your nearest agent. 


Pacific Electric Railway 


Gowns for the Opera 


For the bali room, for the reception, the the- 
ater, the afternoon tea or bridge party; in fact 
gowns for any occasion skillfully created and 
exclusively designed at reasonable prices and 
on short notice when desired. Furnish your 
own materials if you wish. Come in tomorrow 
and let us talk over that new gown. 


MUISS ILAINIe, 


Modiste to the Ultra-Fashionable 


7335. Broadway, Los Angeles 


BEKINS|| — 


Joseph Greene 


ladies’ tailor de luxe 
cordially invites you to his spring opening 


during the week of February 9. 
You will find remarkable suiting at 


733 South Broadway 








By Caroline Reynolds 


In spite of rain, and raven croak- 


ings, on the part of the weather man— 
croakings amply justified—the Little 
Theater of Los Angeles, opened its 


doors as planned, on schedule time. 
large and hospitable doorway  ieads 
into the intimate foyer, that igs the 
keynote of the theater. The auditor- 
ium is tinted in tones of brown; gen- 
tle looking girl ushers in brown uni- 
forms and lace caps are the only con- 
cessions to grace, as the room itself 
is plain to austerity. The audience 
was the epitome of the history of Los 
Angeles for the last twenty-five years, 
Mr. Behymer said, himself so active a 
part of that history. 
those who are readiest to support new 
irt movements in Los Angeles were 
there to signify their friendliness to- 
ward this latest one. Fashionable so- 
ciety was well represented and the 
theater was a glitter of gems, cloth- 
of-gold and satin brocades. In other 
words, the Little Theater was chris- 
tened with its proper god-parents 
standing by. 

Moreover, the play seemed a keynote, 
as it is a fair example of what the 
modern drama is concerning itself 
with. Galsworthy’s “The Pigeon,” is 
a large eanvas upon which is thrown 
all the phases of social benevolences. 
“The Pigeon,” English synonym for an 
“easy mark,” lovable, loving, being, as 
he himself says, “a low type, no meth- 
od,” to all the world’s unfortunates, is 
contrasted with all the known sys- 
tems of giving. The controversialists 
represented by a bishop, a_ scientist 
and social service expert, so to speak, 
exploit their theories upon the three 
“rotters” that the Pigeon is stripping 
himself bare to serve, 

George Barnum as “The Pigeon,” 
an artist with a pretty, reproving 
daughter, finds a congenial part in 
Wellwyn. All the mellowness’ and 
charm that Los Angeles loves in him, 
are in the part. The philosopher of the 
play is the French vagabond, Ferrand, 
who voices the protests of the ‘wild 
ones” whom the “tame ones" are al- 
ways striving to cage. Mr. Forrest 
Winant was the part in every essen- 
tial detail. He had the accent, the 
ironical voice, the freedom of motion, 
the supreme insouciance of the vaga- 
bond, but some of the best points of 
his lines failed of effect because of 
all the thousand things that make a 
first night difficult, and this first night 
most difficult of all. The stage was 
untried, the last touches hastily made 
and how the company went on with 
so few signs of nervous tension was 
not easy to see. Mr. Winant givas 
promise of interesting things. He has 
temperament and style and his other 
characterizations will be looked for 
with confidence. 

Mr. Ben Johnson as Tirnson, a 
down-and-out cabman did an excellent 
bit of character work. Representing, 
perhaps, the most hopeless problems 
of poverty with intemperance, =  ac- 
companied by that sublime self right- 
eousness that so baffles charity or- 
ganizations. Timson is the most hu- 
man and everyday bit of the play. 

Richard Vivian, though well dis- 
guised by large “specs” and a bald 
headed wig was at once recognized as 
the old Belasco favorite—by his 
friends in the audience. Rory Megan, 
by Mr. William Courtleigh, Jr., is a 
small part adequately done. The two 
women of the play, Ann Wellwyn, 
daughter of the artist, by Ethel Grace 
Terry, and Guineveve Megan, a flower 
seller, by Elsie Jane Wilson, were well 


| properties 
A 


He meant that | 








played. The quality of Miss Terry’s 
voice was especially notable the open- 


| ing night, as it carriea clearly, where 


the others at times failed. There 
Seemed a little fault in the acoustic 
of the room although it 
may have been merely the confusion 
of a first night tardy audience, with 
unfamiliarity of the room to the ac- 
tors themselves. Mrs. Megan, is an- 
other “wild one,’ foredoomed to trou- 
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bashed youth in her making faces at 
Timson and the saucy kick at him as 


| She left the room, but it was not quite 


enough. The Mrs. Megans of the world 
are also the despair of the ‘uplifters.”’ 
She found there wag no place for her, 
and Ferrand said everybody wished 
them dead; but when she impulsively 
throws herself into the river, a police- 


man drags her out and arrests her for | 


attempted suicide. The play is full of 
ironics and solves nothing though it 
shows the situation unblinkingly. No 
one could go away from seeing it 


without plenty of food for thought, as | 


well as a sense of entertainment. 

As the Little Theater movement is 
partly educational, it is to be hoped 
that audiences will be trained to be in 
their seats when the curtain goes up. 
It is unfair both to the players and 
the early comers to have half the first 
act ruined by noise and confusion, and 
in so small an auditorium it seemed 





OTIS SKINNER, IN “KISMET,” AT THE MASON NEXT WEEK 








ble in a tame world. She longed for 
the joy of life so she turned to a 
“life of joy,” “not the same thing, 
Monsieur,” as Ferrand sadly remarks 
to Wellwyn. A little vulgarian of the 
streets, Galsworthy has given her the 
baffled, hunted, not understanding 
graciousness, of the primitive spirit, 
merely wanting to live, that finds itself 
so out of tune with the established or- 
der. 

Miss Wilson has beauty and charm 
but she kept it too much hidden under 
Mrs. Megan’s ugly shawl. One wished 
all the time that she would make her, 
for a little time, at least, pretty and 
girlish. There was a tint of 


multiplied ten times. Mr. Blackwood 
has given us a most promising first 
night. When the theater is really fin- 
ished, the plaster dry, the doors work- 
ing smoothly, the actors feeling at 
home—the Little Theater will be all 
that it promised. That the publie will 
live up to its obligation is confidently 
expected. ive Ea, 


Pavlowa’s Wonderful Dancing 


Once, in the days when time began 
and words were uncoined, man must 
have communicated his thoughts and 
kis emotions through rhythm—all of 
his joys of love and life, all of his sor- 


una- | rows of love and death must have been 


| motion of Pavlowa and her 
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portrayed through the swaying of his 
body and the invocation of his arms. 
And so it is that dancing stirs in us 


| dim memories that disturb us with the 


shadow of unremembered 
so it is that the witchery of 
dancers 
gathers us into a spell and brings us 
dreams such as are summoned by the 
regretful fragrance of a faded rose 
found Iving between well loved poems 
in a friendly book. 

Pavlowa is an ethereal creature, del- 
icate as thistledown blown across a 
meadow that is starred with daisies. 


vague 
things; 


|; Not only is she the finished product of 


a school of training that is heart- 


| breaking and body-agonizing in its se- 


she has more than mere tech- 
nical skill could give. She dances be- 
cause it is a natural expression: she 
dances with her supple legs and her 
slender body and her swaying head, 
and with the liquid rippling of her 
slim arms, The delicate grace of her 
movements is like the swaying of 
grasses in the wind or the nodding of 
roses on a summer’s day. It is as 
though she danced through an impel!- 
ing force, compelling her to abandon 
herself to the exultant joy of rhythmi- 
cal motion. And her company is in it- 
self a marvel. M. Novikoff, chief in 
support, is himself a wonderful 
who would be a star in less 
luminous company than that of Pav- 
lowa. He has not the symmetry of 
body or the combined delicacy and 
strength of Mordkin, but had we seen 
him first, probably we would — sing 
paeans of praise. Zajlich is no Jess at- 
tractive, with more of the dancer's 
temperament than Novikoff, and there 
are three pretty girls of unpronounce- 


verity; 


| able names who do a pastorale that is 


exquisite. Three nymphs they are, 
playing their pipes to a distant Pan 
and dancing with the sunbeams on the 
greensward. 

The first part of the program, “Un 
Soiree de Danse” has a setting that is 
like one of Corot’s paintings; a gar- 
den into which the dryads and fauns 
have strayed in the late afternoon. 
Then there igs an Oriental fantasy that 
has all the wonderful color and rich- 
ness of the Arabian nights, with Pav- 
lowa a sensuous, alluring enchantress, 
and Novikoff as a young knight drunk- 
en with dance and desire. It is all 
color and passion and fire and vivid 
with life. The dance of the warriors 
is a thrilling spectacle—like an Indian 
war dance in its barbaric suggestion 
of strife. The Pas de Trois, with Pav- 
lowa as Columbine, Novikoff as Harle- 
quin and Berge as Clown is a deli- 
clous interlude, and the Polish Dance 
a splendid foil for it. The Gavotte 
Pavlowa finds great favor probably 
because of its striking similaritv to 
the tango and other modern dances, 
but done with a grace that only Pav- 
lowa could lend it. Liszt’s Hungarian 
Rhapsodie should never be used for 2 
dance; there is no coordination be- 
tween its passages and the art of 
dancing, no kinship between the two. 
And then there is the Bacchanale, 
danced with an utter abandon that 
takes the breath away, two wild young 
things with grape leaves in their hair 
and roses in their hands, intoxicated 
with the crushed sweetness of erapes 
that have ripened in the mellow au- 
tumn sun. 

It is a thing of rare beauty—this 
program of the Russian dancers. Not 
until a masculine voice remarks that 
the girls are scantily clad does this 
fact dawn upon most of the specta- 
tors. They do not wear many clothes, 
but they are draped so beautifully ana 
their dancing ig so free from any sug- 
gestion or over-emphasis of sex that 
surely the person who marks the ab- 
sence of conventional covering con- 
demns himself. The ballet is not only 
composed of girls who dance exquis- 
itely, but they are creatures of fresh, 


| attractive faces and rounded bodies. 


And they dance without = self-con- 
sciousness or invitation. One is glad 
of them, uplifted by the poetic grace 
of them. Not the least feature of the 
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program is the work of a symphony 
orchestra which is the finishing touch 
to the perfection of the whole. 


“Pretty Mrs. Smith” at the Burbank 


It will take much of tinkering before | 


“Preity Mrs. Smith’ is remoulded 
nearer to the heart’s desire of Oliver 
Moroseo, Elmer Harris and Harry 
James, who are responsible for this 
new comedy with music, which Kitty 
Gordon, Charlotte Greenwood, Sydney 
Grant and the Burbank company are 
offering this week. First, there are 
several unforgivable lapses from good 
taste. There are lines which get 
shrieks of laughter, but they are more 
raw than any that Will Shakespeare 
ever invented. To be sure, they re- 
ceive the tribute of mirth, but it is not 
the right sort of mirth. That thereare 
more of these lines of double entendre 
than a woman would catch is shown 
by the attitude of the men in the audi- 
ence, who nudge one another ond how! 
with laughter at lines evidently in- 
tended to be suggestive. Suggestion 
may pass for wit for a brief space, but 
it cannot endure. And there is enough 
fun in the comedy without these cheap 
interpolations. Charlotte Greenwood as 
the slangy, awkward Letitia Proudfoot 
herself would supply sufficient mirth 
for any production. And the music is 
not good enough to carry the produc- 
tion to success. There is not a song 
that the audience may whistle as it 
goes out, although there is a certain 
ecatchiness to “Love Has Come to Live 
in Our House.” But musical comedy 
needs songs that stand out, songs that 
are characteristic, and it needs more 
of them. The play is produced with a 
lavishness seldom equalled. The set- 
ting of the second act is one that would 
make David Belasco sit up and take 
notice, and the costumes are touched 
with the Parisian trademark. Al- 
though Kitty Gordon is the star, Char- 
lotte Greenwood runs away with the 
show. She should tone down her gig- 
gle, which she is inclined to overwork. 
But with one movement of her long 
legs and arms she extracts a burst of 
laughter. She is just naturally funny 
because she cannot help it, and, after 
all, comediennes are born and not 
made. She in herself could carry a 
show to success. Miss Gordon is very 
beautiful, very statuesque and very 
drawling and languid as Mrs. Smith. 
Her first gown is a revelation in more 
senses than one. It is of a beautiful 
shade and displays the wonderful 
shoulders and back which have been 
touted over the country. But it also 
reveals a length of champagne colored 
hosiery that seems superfluous. Far 
be it from us to wax prudish, but why 
should so unnecessary a display be 
made? Her second act negligee is also 
a revealing-concealing garment, but 
her third gown is a thing of beauty 
and joy forever, the sort that makes 
the feminine portion of the audiences 
draw an envious breath when she ap- 
pears. Miss Gordon is most delight- 
ful to look at, but one cannot help 
wishing she would forget her pose for 
a moment and become a human being 
for just a few seconds. She would be 
so much more _ interesting. While 
pleasant of voice, Arthur Burckly is 
hardly the man to be trusted with a 
role opposite Miss Gordon. He is not 
enough of a contrast to her, and his 
personality is too negative. Forrest 
Stanley as one of the three Mr, Smiths 
—the one who has a perpetual ‘‘souse” 
does one of his best character bits, and 
Sydney Grant is so capital in a small 
part that it would be desirable to see 
more of him. Lillian Tucker is beau- 
tiful as a stage adventuress, and she 
gsives that finished performance that 
points unmistakably to long experi- 
ence in the musical comedy field. 


“Ham Tree’ at the Majestic 


When one goes to the theater with 
the preconceived idea that one is go- 
ing to be hopelessly bored, and then 
finds out that one is being pleasantly 
entertained—well, it is like finding a 
nickel tucked away in the lining of an 


|! many different 


old coat when one is destitute of car- 
fare. McIntyre and Heath have done 
“The Ham Tree” so long and in so 
guises that the an- 
nouncement of a revival could not 
arouse any anticipation, except the 
one of boredom. But the production 
that is at the Majestic this week is a 
pleasant disappointment. James Mc- 
Intyre is always funny—there is some- 
thing about the plaintive misery of his 
livery stable “nigger” that appeals ir- 
resistibly to the risibles, and there is 
something infectious about his smile 
that is just as fetching. Heath is 
really little but a feeder to his partner 
even in the succulent “roast beef and 
gravy” recital. Surrounding them this 
year is an excellent company. Mabel 
Elaine, who plays Desdemona does it 
with an abandon and a vigor that 
bring the audience to its feet, and she 
has the assistance of one of the best 
dancing choruses seen here in a long 
time. That chorus may not be an ag- 
gregation of beauties, but it knows 
how to handle its collective feet. Lulu 
Wells and Ted Holmes make a hit with 
an exceedingly catchy ‘“Bungalow” 
song, and other members of the organ- 
ization do acceptable work. 


Offerings for Next Week 


Otis Skinner in Klaw & Erlanger 
and Harrison Grey Fiske’s gorgeous 
production of “Kismet” comes to the 
Mason Opera House Monday evening, 
Feb. 2, for a two weeks’ engagement. 
The play, by Edward Knoblauch, has 
had the widest success in a short 
period of any work from the pen of 
an American dramatist. It was first 
produced three seasons ago in London, 
where it won instant favor and ran for 
many months. It has been equally suc- 
cessful in America, France, Germany, 
Italy and Australia. This is Mr. Skin- 
ner's third season as Hajj. The story 
is taken from “The Arabian Nights,” 
though it is not a direct dramatization 
of any one of the tales. It possesses 
ail the richness of romance; the va- 
riety of episode; the glamour, and the 
mingled tragedy and humor of the 
Scheherezade stories. In the charac- 
ter of the picturesque beggar Mr. Skin- 
ner has won the greenest laurels of 
his career. Associated with him is a 
company of one hundred players, 
among them George Gaul, Willard 
Webster, Owen Meech, Richard Scott, 
Daniel Jarrett, Charles Newson, Wil- 
liam Lorenz, Harry Sothern, Harold 
Skinner, Ernest Leeman, Merle Mad- 
dern, Grace Hampton and a number of 
others. The play begins at eight in the 
evening and two at matinees. 


Otto Hauerbach and Rudolf Friml 
are responsible for “The Firefly,” the 
comic opera in which Emma Trentini 
will open at the Majestic theater Sun- 
day night. For the first time since her 
debut at the Manhattan Opera house in 
New York City, Mlle. Trentini has 
been afforded an opportunity to dis- 
play her talents. In her last opera, 
“Naughty Marietta,’ she had but three 
numbers to sing and little chance to 
exercise her histrionic powers, but as 
“The Firefly” has a plot and a coher- 
ent story, the star is given a big oppor- 
tunity. There is a chorus of sixty and 
an augmented orchestra of thirty. The 
company, which is under the direction 
of Arthur Hammerstein, contains such 
well known names as Oscar Figman, 
Melville Stewart, Grace Hausen, Mar- 
ion Lee, William Wolff, Craig Camp- 
bell, Betty Burnell, John Hines and 
others. The management is said to 
have been lavish in its expenditure for 
costumes and scenic effects. There are 
eight numbers by Mr. Friml which are 
declared to be much above the usual 
comic opera songs. “The Firefly” will 
be here for one week only. 


After passing three or four days on 
the road between San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, the Gaiety company final- 
ly opened its engagement in “How 
D'ye Do!” at the Morosco theater 
Thursday evening. Day after day the 
management had announced the open- 
ing of Bickel and Watson and their 


———— 
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HAMBURGER’S MAJESTIC THEATER 


Broadway, near Ninth. LOS ANGELES’ LEADING PLAYHOUSE Oliver Morosco, Manager 
Beginning Mon., Feb. 2nd, for 7 Nights and 2 Matinees, 
First appearance in the West—Last season In Comic Opera, 


EMMA TRENTINI 


IN THE COMEDY OPERA TRIUMPH 


The Firefly 


Book by Otto Hauerbach, Music by Rudolf Friml. 
26 WEEKS IN NEW YORK CASINO—ENSEMBLE OF 60-ORCHESTRA OF 25, 


MOROSCO THEATER saith Sand Bight 
Week Beginning Monday Night, Feb. 2, 
Second Big Week of the Limited Engagement of the 60 Horsepower Musical Jollity 


Rien) Yb lDO: 


With the Celebrated Comedians, 
BICKEL & WATSON and NORTON & LEH, HOWARD & LAWRENCE, 
WALTER CATLETT 
And the Millionary Musical Chorus of Sixty Stunning 
Another Great $2.00 worth for $1.00. 
Nights—25c, 50c, 75c and $1; Matinees—25c, 50c and 75c. 


Beauties. 


Main Street. 
Neer Sixth. 


MOROSCO’S BURBANK THEATER 


BEGINNING SUNDAY MATINEE, FEB. 1 
Oliver Morosco presents the Internationally Famous Star 


INITTY GORDON 


Second Week of the Successful New Comedy, with Music, 


PRETTY MRS. SMITH 


By OLIVER MOROSCO and ELMER HARRIS—Music by HARRY JAMES. 
With a Specially Selected Cast, Including 
CHARLOTTE GREENWOOD and SYDNEY GRANT 


TJ m@MCtmA Weryer 
Y OPERA HOUSE 


Brosdway be 


Charles Frohman— 
: Klaw & Erlanger, Lessees. 
t. First and Second streets. W. T. WYATT, Manager. 


Beginning Monday Night, Feb. 2—-Two Weeks—Mat’s Wednesdays and Saturdays 


Otis Skinner im Kismet 


AN ARABIAN NIGHT 
Nights and Saturday Matinees, 50c to $2; Wednesday Matinees, 50c to $1.50. 


Broadway. bet. 6th & 7th. rot STAND 
Home 10477, Maing77 OURPIIZUM THEATIOR OF VaAGbEVILLE 
AMERICA’S FINEST THEATER—ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 
Week Beginning Monday Matinee, Feb. 2. 


HORACE GOLDIN, Master Magician, “The Tiger God” 
MULLER & STANLEY MR. AND MRS. FRED’K ALLEN 
Comic Opera Fun Makers “She Had to Tell Him” 
LILIAN HERLEIN LHW HAWKINS 
Prima Donna Chesterfield Minstrel 
WILSON & PEARSON FIVE SULLYS 
“At the Reception’’ “Information Bureauw’’ 
HARRY GIRARD & CO. (Agnes Cain Brown) “THE LUCK OF A TOTEM” 
symphony Orchestra Concerts 2 and 8 p. m. World’s News in Motion Views. 
Every Night at 8, 10-25-50-75c,. Boxes $1; Matinee at 2 DAILY, 10-25-50c; Boxes 75c. 
Saturday and Sunday Matinees, Night Prices. 
“THEATER L. E, BEHYMER, 


BEAUTIFUL” TIAUE, AUDITORIUM Manager. 


TUESDAY NIGHT, FEB. 3-SATURDAY MATINEE FEB 7 
Two Concerts by these Famous Artists, — 


Mime. Clara Butt (ORiUS GREATEST 
Mur. IKemnerly Rumford pis}peuished English 
HAROLD CRAXTON, Pianist. ENTIRE CHANGE PROGRAM 
Seats Now on Sale. Prices: $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $2.50 
THURSDAY NIGHT ONLY, FEB. 5, : 
America’s Most Eminent Baritone, 


Chas. W. Clark 


The Favorite American Singer of Two Continents. 
In Recital—Philharmonic Course—A Program of Wondrous Merit. 
seat Sale Now On. Prices: 75c, $1.00, $1.50, $2. 


LITTLE THEATER--- South Figueroa, near Pico. 
Phones: Home 25711; Broadway 17733. 
Second Week, beginning Monday Night, Feb. 2. 
The Little Theater Company in Galsworthy’s comedy, 


The Pigeon 


Seats Now On Sale at the Little Theater Box Office. Little Theate 
: : F ater Perform- 
ances are not restricted to subscribers but are primarily desi : - 
tainment of the theater-going public. 2 z aenO Agee, Sake 
In Preparation, Schnitzler’s brilliant comedy, ANATOL. 


| MILLER’S THEATER tome of the Plate Glass Mirror Screen] 


clever associates in this new 
jollity, and day after day the railroads 
failed to “come through.” And although 


agp —Junction of Spring, Ninth and Main 
eck commencing Mon., Feb. 2, Lubin offers that most talked of play of the age 
“THE LION AND THE MOUSE” in 6 parts, : 

by Chas. Klein, author of ‘‘The Gamblers’ and ‘‘The Daughters of Men.” 


musical | the company arrived Wednesday after- 
noon, the scenic equipment did not get 
(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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Almost, we are satiated with the 
stories of the cowboys and ranchos 
that have poured upon us of late years. 
We have become as familiar with 
round-ups and mavericks and bucking 
bronchos and bunkhouses and “chaps” 
as though we rode the ranges, but 
these ingredients are prone to pall if 
they are stirred up again and again 
into concoctions that bear suspicious 
resemblance to one another. And so, 
were it not for the breezy force of his 


writing, Zane Grey’s story, “The Light | 


of Western Stars” might prove a bore, 
for the author has not thought it nec- 
essary to depart from the hackneyed 
plot. To be sure he lays his scene in 
New Mexico close to the border, so that 
he may have the thrill of the revolution 
to help him out, but there is the same 
beautiful, wealthy heroine, the 
stalwart, derelict cowboy as hero, re- 
formed by the beautiful damsel, the 
same dashing villain. Yet Mr. Grey 
gives a spice that most Western writ- 


of which he writes, and the reader 
feels the beauty of the vast spaces ly- 
ing under the steady stars; senses the 
joy of loping out over the range and 
of climbing frowning mountains with 
the rain and the wind shrieking and 
beating overhead. The plot loses sec- 
ondary importance because of the at- 
mosphere so strikingly created; it is a 
breath of tonic wind from clean, sage- 
bkrushy spaces. (‘The Light of West- 
ern Stars.” By Zane Grey. Harper & 
Bros.) 


“Miss Santa Claus of the Pullman” 


Annie Fellows Johnston, beloved by 
giris throughout the world as the au- 
thor of the “Little Colonel” stories, has 
a pretty way with her. Her stories are 
pleasant reading, lightly touched with 
tears or brimming with laughter, and 
always clean and fresh and sane, with 
the sweetness of youth and the sound- 
ness of right living in them. She writes 
with a soothing skill of eraft, gentle 
tales to touch the chord of romance 
and love—bubble-like things that re- 
flect for a moment the beauty of the 
skies. Her latest little volume, “Miss 
Santa Claus of the Pullman” is a 
Christmas story of two little children 
and a rosy-cheeked girl whose moment 
of kindness to the little ones influences 
them far beyond her ken. It is asplen- 
did illustration of the power of doing 
the right thing—how a kindly deed 
thrown into the pond of human misery 
ripples and ripples until the whole 
pond feels the effect. A story for both 
little ones and grown-ups (Miss Santa 
Claus of the Pullman.” By Annie Fel- 
lows Johnston. The Century Co.) 


Notes From Bookland 

Among the recent publications of the 
John Lane Company is Clare Howard’s 
“The English Travelers of the Renais~ 
sance.”’ This book is the result of read- 
ing and research acomplished in the 
author’s tenure of the Fellowship of 
the Society of American Women in 
London and while she was pursuing 
special courses of study at Girton Col- 
lege and Oxford University. Miss How- 
ard is a graduate of Barnard College 
and she is now lecturing on English 
literature at Columbia University. This 
house publishes also Thomas W. Wil- 
by’s “A Motor Tour Through Italy.” 
The motor car is steadily gaining in 
popularity as a vehicle for extended 
holidaying, and the title of Mr. Wilby’s 
book is promising. 


George H. Doran Company is now 
assembling ail of Hugh Walpole’s nov- 
els, in order to bring them out in a 





: American, but he has 


same | 


ers have forgotten. He loves the land | which 





at 32 West Fifty-eighth street, 


i this title; 





uniform edition. “Fortitude,” recently 
published, was called by Arnold Ben- 
nett “a long, sombre, and comprehen- 
sive novel with immense subject and 
scope. * * * the sort of novel that 
most novelists are content to attempt 
at forty or forty-five,’ Mr. Walpole is 
a young man. “Fortitude” was pub- 
lished before he was thirty, and he has 
written already “The Wooden Horse,” 
“Maradick at Forty,” ‘‘Mr. Perrin and 
Mr. Traill,’ and “The Prelude to Ad- 
venture.” He is now at work on a 
novel to be called “The Rising City.” 
A new Doran book of considerable in- 
terest is Clayton Sedgwick Cooper’s 
“The Man of Egypt.’ Mr. Cooper is an 
passed many 
years in Egypt and he Knows the coun- 
try and the people thoroughly. 


Henry Holt & Co. has just published 
Clayton Hamilton’s “Studies in Stage- 
craft.” This is a companion to Mr. 
Hamilton’s “Theory of the Theater,” 
is now in its fourth edition. 
From this house has also come a re- 


| vised and greatly enlarged edition of 


Lord Avebury’s “Prehistoric Times.” 
The last edition of this standard work 
was published in 1869. The late Lord 
Avebury completed, before his death 
last year, a thorough revision of the 
text, taking into account discoveries 


made sinee the book was first written. | 


There are sixty new illustrations in the 
text and many colored plates. There 
are two new novels on the Holt list. 
One of these is Inez Haynes Gilmore’s 
“Angel Island,’ which made many 
friends in itS career aS a serial in a 
monthly magazine. The other is Eu- 
gene Manlove Rhodes’ ‘Bransford in 
Arcadia.’ Mr. Rhodes, it will be re- 
membered, wrote “Good Men and 
‘Treine.”’ 


Mitchell Kennerley is now thorough- 
ly at home in his beautiful new offices 
New 
York. True to his reputation as a 
friend of poetry, he is publishing a vol- 
ume by Lasceles Abercrombie—‘“‘Specu- 
lative Dialogues.” There is a pleasant 
suggestion of the late John Davidson in 
what were the “Fleet Street 
Eclogues” but “Speculative Dialogues?” 
Mr. Abercrombie is a poet and critic 
who has in the last few years gained 
an enviable place in English letters. 
This book contains dialogues between 
Science and the World, War and Mur- 
der, and other personified abstractions. 
Another interesting new book of this 
publisher is Alexander Harvey’s “The 
Toe and Other Tales.” All who have 
read Mr. Harvey’s strange and inter- 
esting short stories in the English and 
American periodicals wil be glad of 
this opportunity to possess them in 
more permanent form. 


Apparently, Dr. Richard Cabot pur- 
poses to begin a new cycle of books, 
for Houghton Mifflin & Company an- 
nounce a new work from his pen en- 
titled “What Men Live By,’ and suc- 
cessively taking up work, play, love, 
and worship. This means the appear- 
ance of four distinct sets of novels in 
a few seasons, but Dr. Cabot’s inten- 
tion is to show the healing and preven- 
tive influence of ail four issues if 
rightly used. Such chapter heads as 
‘The Call of the Job as the Doctor 
Hears It,” “The Joy of Work,” ‘The 
Reproach of Commercialism,” and ‘‘The 
Glory of Raw Material’ shows that he 
has taken all modern society for his 
province. 


Joseph Keating, author of ‘The Per- 
fect Wife,” a novel which has had 
great success in England, expects to 
visit the United States this year. 








—If there is any book we haven’t 
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in stock 


that you desire we will esteem it a pleas- 


ure to send for it for you— 


Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch Company 
Z52e50uth Sprineear 


You Certainly Need Them Now 
CARBON BRIQUETS 
Furnish Genuine Heat That Kills Dampness 


$9.00 per ton 


$4.75 per half ton 


$2.50 per quarter ton 


Free delivery, except in outlying districts, 
where a small additional transportation 
charge will be made. 


Los Angeles Gas and Electric 


Corporation 
645 South Hill Street. 


BRIQUET OFFICE PHONES MAIN 8620 and 60199. 


CASA VERDUGO SEGUNDA 


The Cafe that’s different 
736 So. Spring St. 


Phone A-1046 :: 


naa 


S. BECK 


Bonds & Stocks Bought for Spot Cash 
Also Money Advanced on Stocks and 
Bonds and Discount Bills 
References: First Nati, Bank, Globe 
Savings Bank, Merchants Natl. Bank 
809 Lissner Bldg., Los Angeles 
Main 1981 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


Jan. 22, 1914. 

019216 Non-coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Birdie 
Emma Meyer, whose post-office address 
is Ocean Park, Cal., did, on the 27th day 
of June, 1913, file in this office Sworn 
Statement and Application, No. 019216, to 
purchase the NW4SE, Section 20, Town- 
ship IS., Range 18 W., San Bernardino 
Meridian, and the stone thereon, under 
the provisions of the act of June 3, 1878, 
and acts amendatory, known as the ‘‘Tim- 
ber and Stone Law., at such value as 
might be fixed by appraisement, and that. 
pursuant to such application, the land and 
stone thereon have been appraised, at 
$100.00, the stone estimated at $50.00 and 
the land $50.00; that said applicant will 
offer final proof in support of her applica- 
tion and sworn statement on the 6th day 
of April, 1914, before Register and Re- 
ceiver, U. S. Land Office, Los Angeles, 
Cal., at 10:00 o’clock A. M. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


B’dway 4647 


THE PACIFIC 


Japanese AAA Employment Bureau 

House Cleaning & Gardening Dept. 

Removed to 445 South Olive Street 
Phones: F-1078: Main 1714 


Largest and Most Popular Office 
ee a eae 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


Jan, 23. 1914. 

019563 ; Non-coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Louisa J. 
Lee, whose post-office address is Glen- 
dale, Cal., did, on the 28th day of aly: 
1913, file in this office Sworn Statement 
and application, No. 019568, to purchase 
the Swi of NW% and Lot 2, Section 34. 
Township 2 N., Range 17 W., S. B. Meri- 
dian, and the stone thereon, under the 
provisions of the act of June 8, 1878, and 
acts amendatory, known as the ‘Timber 
and Stone Law,” at such value as might 
be fixed by appraisement, and that, pur 
suant to such application, the land and 
stone thereon have been appraised at 
$126.50, the stone estimated at $50.60 and 
the land $75.90; that said applicant will 
offer final proof in support of her appli- 
cation and sworn statement on the 8th 
day of April, 1914, before Register and 
Receiver, U. S. Land Office, Los Angeles, 
Cal., at 10:00 o’clock A. M. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues. bv 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 
the entry. 

FRANK BUREN, Register. 
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Offerings For Next Week 


(Continued from Page Thirteen) 


in. However, everything is in good 
shape now and Monday evening the 
play will begin what should have been 
the second week of its engagement at 
the Morosco. Bickel & Watson, How- 
ard & Lawrence, Norton & Lee and 
Walter Catlett are all well known 
names in the category of musical com- 
edy people, and proved a big success in 
San Franciseo, where they have just 
finished a six weeks’ engagement. It is 
another program of the “two dollars 
worth for one” type, and will probably 
crowd the Morosco for several weeks 
to come, although the engagement is 
limited. The offering has made a big 
success, and contains many song num- 
bers and chorus features of unusual 
merit. 


Galsworthy’s fantasy, ‘‘The Pigeon” 
is being presented at the Little Thea- 
ter in a manner that makes it over- 
shadow the opening of the new play- 
house. The work of the Little Thea- 
ter company has attracted a vast 
amount of critical comment as well as 
popular approval, The acting of George 
Barnum, Ethel Grey Terry, Elsie Jane 
Wilson, Ben Johnson, Forrest Winant, 
and the others of the cast is an en- 
couraging prophesy of how they will 
handle the other good plays which are 
to follow. The effort of the Little The- 
ater management to get away from 
the conventionalities of the theater is 
evidently very much to the liking of 
the playgoing public, for the Little 
Theater has been attracting gather- 
ings not only numerically large, but 
brilliant and discriminating as well. 
The second week of the offering will 
begin Monday evening, as there are 
no Sunday performances. The next 
play to be made known at the Little 
Theater will be “Anatol,” one of the 
most unique creations on the stage to- 
day. In the title role will be Forrest 
Winant, while Ethel Grey Terry, Lil- 
lian Lawrence, Gertrude Workman, 
Anna Settle and Elsie Jane Wilson will 
have the feminine parts. 


Kitty Gordon in the new comedy 
with music, “Pretty Mrs. Smith” has 
been packing the Burbank theater to 
the doors this week, and the second 
week of this production will begin with 
the matinee Sunday afternoon. Not 
only has Miss Gordon scored a suc- 
cess,, but Charlotte Greenwood, Syd- 
ney Grant, Forrest Stanley and the 
others of the cast which Mr. Morosco 
hag provided have been gaining indi- 
vidual triumphs. ‘Pretty Miss Smith” 
has a dozen or more song numbers, 
and it is produced in a truly metro- 
politan manner. “Pretty Mrs. Smith” 
will of course remain on the Burbank 
stage for the coming week, although it 
is announced by the management that 
there will be no long run, owing to 
the fact that Mr. Morosco has already 
made arrangements for his new star 
to go directly to Broadway four weeks 
hence. Since the opening performance 
last Sunday every house has been 
completely sold out, and from the box 
office receipts it would seem that the 
second week will establish the same 
record. 


Sufferers from the recent earthquake 
and voleanic disasters in Japan will 
receive the proceeds gained from the 
illustrated lecture, “An Evening in 
Japan,” which is to take place Friday 
evening, Feb. 6 at Blanchard Hall. 
Dr. James Main Dixon, head of the 
Oriental” department, University of 
Southern California will tell about the 
stricken isiand of Kyushu and wil] also 
give a discussion of Japanese art in 
scenic gardens. A number of Japanese 
vocal and instrumental numbers will 
be given, including a group of Japanese 
songs by Gertrude Ross. 


That champion of mysterious magic, 
Horace Goldin, who is known all over 
the world, will be the topliner at the 
Orpheum the week beginning Monday 
matinee, Feb. 2. This is his first tour 
of the United States. Goldin is not 


a 











a magician in the ordinary 
the word: he has studied the art of 
illusion from its inception, and in his 
act covers five centuries of magic. 
In doing this he impersonates the great 
masters of the art, doing their most 
noted tricks. The latter 
entertainment embraces his own illu- 
sions incituding the human projectile, 
living shadows, musical flights, magic 
duckling, ete, with a breath-taking 
climax called “‘The Tiger God” in which 
a genuine tiger is used. Harry Girard 
and Agnes Caine Brown will appear in 
their musical act, “The Luck of a 


Totem,” which is starting out on the | 


circuit, Maud Fuller and Ed Stanley 
will be heard in songs and patter; 
Lillian Werlein, grand opera prima 
donna, will sing and display gowns of 
the better sort, and J. Hunter Wilson 
and Effie Pearson have a patter act 
entitled “At the Reception.” Hold overs 
are Lew Hawkins, the Five Sullys and 
“She Had To Tell Him.” 


Miller's Theatre, the newest and 
largest of the downtown picture houses, 
at the junction of Spring, Ninth and 
Main streets, is offering for the week 
beginning Monday night, Feb. 2, the 
famous play by Charles Klein, entitled 
“The Lion and the Mouse” in six parts. 
This drama of modern American 
finance and politics was made by the 
famous Lubin organization with the co- 
operation of the author. The cast in- 
eludes such well Known fildom stars as 
George Soule Spencer, Gaston Bell, 
Bartley McCullum, Walter Pritchard, 
Carlotta Doti, Eleanor Barry, Ethel 
Clayton, Ruth Bryan and Lily Leslie. 
This Photoplay feature can be seen at 
no other picture house and will be 
shown for one wek only. 


We Buy and Sell Real Estate 
and do a general Brokerage Business 
Rentals and insurance 


REALTY CORPORATION 


Los ANGELES 


- 


“ALIFORNIA 


353 So. Hill St 


O. E. FARISH, Pres’t 

GILBERT BEB. GARDNER, Vice-Pres’t 
H. STANLEY BENEDICT, Sec’y-Treas. 
JONATHAN $%. DODGE. Director. 





Professional and Business Directory 


MAISON LCUIS 
Specialist of Wigs, Toupees, Transforma- 
tion, Hairdressing 
8387 S. Broadway, near Hamburger’s 
Phone A5697 Los Angeles, Cal. 


HARNESS AND SADDLERY 
SAMUEL C. FOY, (Established 1854) 
315 North Los Angeles St. Bdwy 1013 

JEWELRY MANUFACTURERS 
CARL ENTENMANN, Jeweler, 
217% §S, Spring St., Upstairs 


BOOKS, STATIONERY & PICTURES 
JONES BOOK STORE, 226 West First St. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING FIXTURES 
FORVE-PETTEBONE CoO., 514 8. Broad- 
way. Main 937; HOME F8037 


SYDNEY T. SMITH 
(Successor to Baker Book & Art Shop) 
Bookseller Stationer 
434 So. Hill St. Phone F 1975 


OTTENBACHER & BUBECK 
Upholsterers — Repairing and Refinishing 
of Antique Furniture 
2306% S. Union Ave, West 1877; Home 25033 


ARTHUR T. HOBSON, Special Repres'tve 
Provident Life & Trust Co. of Philadelphia 
Fidelity & Casualty Co. of New York 
Res, 312 Cypress Avenue, Pasadena, Cal. 


SKINNER & COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Exclusive Diamond 
Mountings and Diamond Jewelry 
905-906 Title Guarantee Building 6139 


BOOK LOVER’S EXCHANGE 
Loans Latest Fiction and Drama, 2 cents 
a day. Special yearly rate. 

314 Homer Laughlin Bldg. 


BOYNTON NORMAL 
A Review School for Teachers 
Prepares for County Examinations 
625 Stimson Bldg. A1s40; Bdw’y 1919 
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Carelessness is the cause of 99 per 
cent of the accidents that happen at 
street crossings and in getting on and 
off cars. It has become so gross that 
in order to save life and limb the Los 
Angeles Railway Company is now 
spending thousands of dollars’ in 
spreading the gospel of safety under 
the direction of the lectures of the 
Public Safety League. 

Here are the rules of the league for 
the prevention of accidents: 

Never cross a street without looking 
in both directions. 

Never get on or off a moving car. 

Never underestimate the speed of an 
approaching vehicle — better wait a 
minute than spend weeks in the hos- 
pital. 

Never cross behind a car without as- 
suring yourself that there is not an- 
other coming in the opposite direction. 

Never stand on the steps. 

Never let your children play in the 
streets. 

Never get off backwards. 

LOS ANGELES RAILWAY CO. 


DEPARMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal, 


Jan, 38, 1914. 

018476 Non-coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Charles 
H. Mepham, whose post-office address is 
306 E. Washington St., Los Angeles, Cal., 
did, on the 15th day of April, 19138, file in 
this office Sworn Statement and Applica- 
tion, No. 018476, to purchase the SE4%SEY, 
Sec. 7, NANEY. NEYANWY, Section 18, 
Township 1S8., Range 18 W., 8S. B. Mert- 
dian, and the stone thereon, under the 
provisions of the act of June 8, 1878, and 
acts amendatory, known as the ‘‘Timber 
and Stone Law,” at such value as might 
be fixed by appraisement, and that, pur- 
suant to such application, the land and 
stone thereon have been appraised, at 
$400.00 , the stone estimated at $200.00, and 
the land $200.00; that said application will 
offer final proof in support of his applica- 
tion and sworn statement on the 17th day 
of March, 1914, before Register and Re- 
ceiver, U. S. Land Office, at Los Angeles, 
California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 
the entry. 

FRANK BUREN,, Register. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U_ 8S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
014689. Non-coal. 


Dec. 11, 1913. 

NOTICE is hereby given that James F. 
Vaughan of Cornell, California, who, on 
January 25, 1912, made Homestead Entry 
No. 014689. for SY%SEY, Sec. 9, SYSWY, 
Section 10. Township 18., Range 19 W., 
S. B. Meridian, has filed notice of inten- 
tion to make final commutation proof, to 
establish claim to the land above de- 
scribed, before Register and Receiver, U. 
S. Land Office. at Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia, on the 29th day of January, 1914, at 
9:30 o’clock a. m. 

Claimant names as witnesses: Frank 
H. Thew, Charles A. Toase, Edward W. 
Lewis, Bessie O. Thew, all of Los Ange- 
les, California. 

FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


Jan. 23, 1914. 

013524 WNon-coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Elmer M. 
Smashey, of 1222 8th St., Santa Monica, 
Cal., who, on July 6th. 1911, made Home- 
stead Entry No. 013524, for SW4SWY, 
Section 17, SEYZNEY, Section 19, W% 
NW, Section 20. Township 1 S., Range 
19W., San Bernardino Meridian, has filed 
notice of intention to make commutation 
Proof, to establish claim to the land 
above described, before Register and Re- 
ceiver, U. S. Land Office. at Los Angeles. 
Cal.. on the 12th day of March, 1914, at 
9:30 o'clock A. M. 

Claimant names as witnesses: George 
Francis, of Los Angeles, Cal.; C. Ih. 
Weiss, Charles Lawrence, Andrew 
Humphrey, all of Santa Monica, Cal.; 
J. Fred Vaughn, of Cornell. Cal. 

FRANK BUREN, Register. 


SPINELESS CACTUS FREE 


Send $5.00 for six Luther Burbank 
Myers, Spineless Cactus and we send 
free, three fruiting varieties (red, yel- 
low and white). The MYERS—an ab- 
solutely guaranteed spineless variety. 
These nine slabs should produce one 
hundred and fifty slabs in 12 months. 
Spineless Cactus—the wonder  plant— 
food for man and beast, a green for- 
age for cows, chickens and hogs. 100 
tons to the acre of forage or 5 tons of 
table = fruit. Cireular free. Agents 
wanted. 
MYERS CACTUS GARDENS, 
Dept. X, 315 So. Hill St., 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, 


November 24, 1913. 
015809. Non-coal. 


NOTICE jis hereby given that John W. 
A. Off, whose postoffice address is 214 


Grosse Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal., did, on 
the 19th day of June, 1912, file in this 
office Sworn Statement and Application 
No. 015809, to purchase the SEY4SHY, Sec- 
tion 3, Township 1 8., Range 18 W., 5. B. 
Meridian, and the stone thereon, under 
the provisions of the act of June 3, 1878, 
and acts amendatory, known as the ‘““Tim- 
ber and Stone Law,’’ at such value as 
might be fixed by appraisement, and that, 
pursuant to such application, the land 
and stone thereon have been appraised at 
$100.00; the stone estimated at $60.00, and 
the land $50.00; that said applicant will 
offer final proof in support of his appli- 
cation and sworn statement on the Tth 
day of February, 1914, before Register and 
Receiver, U. S. Land Okce, Los Angeles, 
Cal., at 9:15 o’clock a. m. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 


the entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


Cal., 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. 8S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


Nov. 14, 1913. 

18864. Non-coal. 
NOTICE is hereby given that Julia C. 
Maniey, whose post-office address is 37 
Santa Inez Ave., San Mateo, California, 
did, on the 22nd day of May, 1913, file in 
this office Sworn Statement and Applica- 
tion, No, 018864, to purchase the WY%NEY, 
Section 25, Township 1 S., Range 19 W., 
. B. Meridian, and the stone thereon, 
under the provisions of the act of June 3, 
1878, and acts amendatory, known as the 
“Timber and Stone Law,’’ at such value 
at might be fixed by appraisement, and 
that, pursuant to such application, the 
land and stone thereon have been ap- 
praised, at $200.00, the stone estimated ac 
$100.00, and the land $100.00; that said appli- 
cant will offer final proof in support of 
her application and sworn statement on 
the 4th day of February, 1914, before Reg- 
ister and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, Los 
Angeles, California, at 10:00 o’clock a. m. 
Any person js at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S&S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


Dec. 8, 1913. 

020591. Non-coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Fred J.ip- 
pert, whose post-office address is 2603 Mo- 
zart Street, Los Angeles, California, did, 
on the sixteenth day of October, 1918, file 
in this office Sworn Statement and Appli- 
cation, No. 020591, to purchase the S¥%SEY, 
Section 9, Township 1 8., Range i8 W., 
S. B. Meridian, and the stone thereon, un- 
der the provisions of the act of June 3, 
1878, and acts amendatory, Known as the 
“Timber and Stone Law,’’ at such value 
as might be fixed by appraisement, and 
that, pursuant to such application, the 
land and stone thereon have been ap- 
praised, at $200.00, the stone estimated at 
$100.00, and the land $100.00; that said ap- 
plicant will offer final proof in support of 
his application and sworn statement on 
the 28th day of February, 1914, before Reg- 
ister and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, Los 
Angeles, California, at 9:80 o’clock a. m. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this office, 
alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


Nov. 138, 1918. 

016434. Non-coal. 

NOTICE is hereby given that William 
Threlkeld Bishop, whose post-office ad- 
dress is 7th and Alameda Streets, Los An- 
geles, Cal., did, on the 24th day of Sep- 
tember, 1912, file in this office Sworn 
statement and Application, No. 016434, to 
purchase the NW4&, Section 15, Township 
18., Range 18 W., S. B. Meridian, and the 
stone thereon, under the provisions of the 
act of June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the “Timber and Stone Law,” 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised, at $400.00, the stone 
estimated at $240.00, and the land $160.00; 
that said applicant will offer final proof 
in support of his application and sworn 
statement on the 3lst day of January, 
1914, before Register and Receiver, U. S. 
Land Office, at Los Angeles, California, 
at 10:00 a. m. 

Any person js at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 
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Predictions made a few months ago 


that financial conditions would be bet- 
ter early in 1914 apparently, are mate- 
rlalizing slowly. Stocks at last seem to 
show signs of a partial return of that 
strength which was sapped by the long 
series of adverse happenings—adverse, 
at least, so far as speculation is con- 
cerned—of last year. The markets are 
slightly improved every week, but the 
improvement is only slight. 

The local exchange this week has 
lacked that vitality which was pre- 
dicated of it two or three weeks ago. 
Notwithstanding, the issues continue 
either to hold their gains or to make 


further small advances, but the volume | 


If there is evi- 
demand for 


of trading is limited. 
dence of any especial 


stocks prices usually rise rapidly, and | 


investors become chary about follow- 
ing in their wake. Sellers appear 
scarce. Everybody is waiting for fur- 


ther advances, particularly in the case | 


of oil stocks, which on account of the 
better situation in the industry look 
rather promising. 


Amalgamated has been the leader of 


the high-priced oil issues, on account 
of favorable field developments which 
have enhanced the future of this com- 


pany. The stock touched $88, a gain of | 


five points over the price last week, and 
nearly 15 points higher than January 
1 quotations. 
hold its position at $63 to $65, but has 
been even quieter than last week. As- 


sociated maintains pretty well the ad- | 


vances registered a few weeks ago. 
Liveliest of the low-priced issues has 
been Maricopa Northern, 
somewhat stronger than 
National Pacific reveals an 
tendency. Midway Northern is about 


last week. 


steady. California Midway is weak, on | 
rumors that the company will soon levy 


another assessment, probably of 2% 
cents a share. 

Los Angeles Investment holds its 
own, but is far from being the specula- 
tive leader it was several weeks ago. 
The remainder of the industrials at- 
tract little interest, 
exception of Home Telephone stocks. 
A few thousand California Hills have 


sold at 2 cents in the mining list. 


Bonds are firm, and bank stocks are . 


virtually lifeless. 


Banks and Banking 

It is announced from Washington 
that 4,620 national banks have sent in 
to the secretary of the treasury no- 
tices of formal resolutions passed by 
their boards of directors, accepting the 
provisions of the federal reserve act. 
Of these notices 1,440 are from the 
middle states; 946 from the southern 
states; 918 from the eastern states; 751 
from the western states; 310 from the 


Pacific coast, and 255 from the New | 
England states. The largest number of | 


applications came from Pennsylvania, 
which is credited with 432. Illinois is 
next with 331, and Texas follows with 
280. New York has sent 260; Ohio, 255; 
Iowa, 251; Indiana, 207; Oklahoma, 190; 
Minnesota, 171; California, 150; Ne- 
braska, 1383; Kansas, 133; 
120; Massachusetts, 106, 
102. In addition to the national banks 
acecpting the provisions of the new 
hbankinge act, 
and trust companies have also signi- 


fied their intention to become members 


of the new system. The capital of the 
national banks, which have formally 
informed the department of their in- 





Union Oil continues to , 


| porary improvement. 


which is. 


upward | 


with the possible 


New Jersey, | 
and Kentucky, 


eighty-two state banks 
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tention to accept the provisions of the 
federal reserve act, is about 70 per cent | 
national | 


of the total capital of the 
banks of the country. There are only 
7,000 national banks in the United 
States, and indications point to but few 
remaining outside the system. The time 
limit on applications by national banks 
is February 22. 


Stock and Bond Briefs 


Two New York Stock Exchange seats | 
each. | 
The names of the sellers and buyers 


were sold recently at $50,000 


were withheld until formal action on 
the sales might be taken by the com- 
mittee on admissions, but news of the 
transactions went around the board 


room and caused much satisfaction, in- | 


asmuch as they represented an ad- 
vance of $5,000 over the last sale. 
There are many reasons justifying 
the belief that high-grade bonds have 
been depressed to a level at or near 
the turning point. Surely many of 
these standard issues are now a great 
bargain to those who seek security and 
a yleld much better than the average 
in times past. In this connection it is 
well to watch the investment situation 
abroad, for, after all, the seat of our 


financial troubles is across the Atlantic | 


rather than at home. 
tendency of business is still toward 
contraction, and the monetary situa- 
tion in consequence is showing a tem- 
Speculation is at 
low ebb and the average price of good 
English securities is now lower than at 
any time in the last two years. Indi- 
cations point to a further decline in 
business and consequent further eas- 
ing in money, at least until the new 


In England the 





financing absorbs the surplus supply. 


A SAVINGS ACCOUNT 
with Checking Privileges 


Our Special Savings Account is 
designed to serve the needs of 
those having temporarily idle 
funds. 


These accounts draw 3% inter- 
est per annum, when the mini- 
mum monthly balance exceeds 
$300. This interest is computed 
every month. 


Funds in a Special Savings Ac- 
count may be checked against 
without Presenting the pass- 
book as is required with the 
usual savings account, although 
this account is subject to the 
general rules governing savings 
deposits. 


Your money in such an account 
is always available for invest- 
ment—bears a good rate of in- 
terest computed monthly—and is 
exemnpt from State, City and 
County taxation. 


QECURITY rast 
L FE SAVINGS BAN K 
Oldest and Largest Savings Bank 
ww the Southwest. 
SECURITY BUILDING 
Fifth and Spring 
EQUITABLE BRANCH 








401 South Spring, Cor. Fourth 














To San Fesheiscs 
Oakland-Berkeley 


departs 


Phone Santa Fe City 
Office at 334 So. Spring 
Street any time, day or 
night — Phones Main 
738-60517 


CLEARING HOUSE BANKS 


Specs 
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ATATIONAL B BANK OF CALIFORNIA 
LN N. E. Cor. Fourth and Spring 


gl Og 


J. E. FISHBURN, Preaident. 
H. 8s. lig Cashier. 
Capital, 500,000.00. ve and 
Dndtvided 3 Profits, $200,000 


TE 
ITIZENS NATIONAL BANK BT PRT TOR en ter. 


A : Capital, $1, Brea Surplus and 
S. W, Cor. Third and Main Profits, $700,000 


W. A. BONYNGE, President. 
R. 8S. HEATON, Cash hier. 

Capital, $300,000. Surplus 
Undivided Profits, $180,000.00. 


J. M. ELLIOTT, President. 
W. TS, HAMMOND, Cashier. 
Capital Stock, $1,250,000. 
Surplus and Profits, $1,625,000. 
1, W. HELLMAN, President. 
V. H. ROSSETTI. Cashier. 
Capital, $1,500,000. 

Surplus and Profits, $2,000,000. 


a8 H. HOLLIDAY, Pres{dent. 
H. RAMBOZ, Cashier 

oat $1,000,000. 

Surplus and Profits, $500,000. 








(“OMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK 


and 


ate NATIONAL BANK 
8. W, Cor. Seventh and Spring 


L‘ARMERS & MERCHANTS NAT. BANK 
Corner Fourth and Main 





(yee See SS NATIONAL BANK 
S. E. Cor. Third and Spring 





FREE TICKET 


Good for introductory free admission and skating for one person at the 
great Mammoth Broadway Rink, 1037 South Broadway. Only one accepted 
from same person. Good music, new rink, new skates. 
order, 


Absolutely gooe 
(Cut This Coupon Out) 


DEVELOP AND ENJOY YOURSELF----SKATE 


Polo Is King at Coronado 
Golf and Tennis 


Tournaments 


OPEN TO GUESTS OF HOTEL 
Climate ideal for all land and water 
sports. 

Write for Booklet, 

JOHN J. HERNAN, Manager, 
Coronado Beach, Cal. 

H. F. NORCROSS, L. A. Agent, 
334 South Spring Street. 


Hotel del Ccrenado 


CORONADO BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
American Plan 





The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company of California 
Capital Fully Paid $1,000,000 


GEO. I. COCHRAN, President 


GAIL B. JOHNSON, Vice-President 


Balance Sheet as of December Thirty-first, Nineteen Hundred Thirteen 


Loans on Real Estate $16,340,427.09 


Amount of Loan does not exceed the Statutory per- 
centage of appraised value. 


Loans on Approved Collateral......... 
Loans to Policyholders 


In no case does amount of Loan exceed the Reserve 
held by the Company. 


Bonds and Stocks Owned 
Being Bonds, $3,168,314.50, of Municipalities, Railroads 
and other Quasi-Public Corporations, and Stocks, 
$117,500.00, all valued as of Dec. 31, 1913. 


Real Estate Owned 
Including Home Office Building. 
Interest Due and Accrued 
Outstanding and Deferred Premiums— 
Life Department 
Accident Department 


Net Amount, Reserve charged in Liabilities. 


Cash on Hand 


Including Deposits drawing Interest. 


Other Assets 


1,727,312 
5,130,536.93 


3,285,814.50 


4,094,257.41 
378,350.21 


568,428.09 
379,017.12 


428,754.05 
5a 27 


Total Admitted Assets 


$29,338,151.99 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve on Policies 
Claims in Process of Adjustment 


Being Claims reported, but of which Proofs have 
not yet been received, or are incomplete. 


Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance 
Reserved for Taxes Payable 1914 
All other Liabilities 


Including $14,031.50 set aside for Medical Fees, and 
$121,285.47 for Agents’ Commissions in Accident 
Department. 


15 5eeesnes 
125,000.00 
269,105.74 


Total Liabilities, 25,958,621.79 


Capital Stock 

Surplus Set Aside for Future Dividends 
to Policyholders 

Surplus, Unassigned 


4,000,000.00 


1,435,368.79 
944,161,41 


$29,338,151.99 


SURPLUS (Assigned and Unassigned) $2,379,530.20 


New Life Business Written, 1913 (Paid-for 
Basis) $ 24,088,667.00 

Total Life Business in Force, 19138 (Paid-for 
Basis) 

Total Cash Income, 1913 

Premium Income Accident Department, 1913 

Total Paid Policyholders in 1913 

Mortality, Actual to Expected 


145,040,193.00 
9,079,865.75 
1,944,836.04 
3,478,697.78 
66,47 % 


_ ee E 
The Pacific Mutual is the largest, oldest 
and strongest Company doing a Life and 
Accident Business which has its Home 
Office west of the Mississippi River. 


JOHN NEWTON RUSSELL, JR. 
General Agent, Life Department 
OF 


FICE: 


Home Office Annex Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Organized 1868 


Increase in Life Business in Force (Paid-for 
Basis) 

Increase in Assets 

Increase in Cash Income 

Increase in Reserve 

Increase in Surplus, Assigned and Unassigned 

Average Rate of Interest Earned on Invested 


$11,731,179.00 
3,095,146.07 
880,769.19 
2,474,630.65 
464,414.22 


: The Pacific Mutual operates in forty-five 
States, the Territory of Hawaii and the 
District of Columbia. 

It began its business forty-six years ago. 


THE McQUISTON COMPANY 
General Agents, Accident Department 
OFFICE: 


414 Story Building Los Angeles, Cal. 


HOME OFFICE, Sixth and Olive Streets, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 





“The Hats Will Be Small, 


wires Fashion. Maybe---Fashion should know 
---but Fashion has been famous for changing 


her mind--- 
—But the Hats are small now— 

lightful—Charming—Coquettish. You can al- 
most see some of them flirt a smile at you from the corner 
of their eyes— 
—And the very prettiest of the new Small Hats are to be 
seen at Bullock’s—in the New Millinery Salons that welcome 
a spring season for the first time and really provide the facil- 
ities necessary for the proper display of beautiful Bullock 
Millinery— 
Haven’t you seen the French Rooms, the sections devoted to 
Mourning Millinery, Trimmed Hats, Tailored Modes, and the 
simple street effects?’—Then there are the Flowers and—but 
you can see all of them when you come to view these New 
Hats for Spring— 
—The loveliest of them all — with their individuality ex- 
pressed in the grace and difference of their lines—Shapes, high 
tilted on the left—Some with Paradise or Numidi, to a height 
of 9 or 10 inches—; Motor Hats of Taffeta, with shirred 
crowns and brims of braid in corresponding shades—on tlae 
edge of which (like a butterfly) perch two little Kewpie wings 
—Then there are— 
—but come and see the new hats themselves. A brilliant dis- 
play, brilliantly interesting. Rich in style value—exceptional 
at every point. 
——Hats that are not like other tlats— 

table—Spring reigns supreme in 

the Millinery Salons—3d floor. 


— 





